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J HE Electrical Review suggests an advance, now easy to 
| make, toward providing Manhattan Island with more effi- 

cient protection against fire. It points out how easily, now 
that the electric-power cables for surface and elevated cars are 
installed, these could be furnished with public junctions to 
which the fire-department could instantly connect the electric 
fire-pumps with which the department could be equipped in 
place of the heavy and dangerous fire-engines that have now to 
be drawn through our streets at a gallop, endangering the lives 
of those upon the street and the abutting property, in peril 
in the summer time from the boiler-sparks that may fall upon the 
window awnings, to say nothing of the risk to the firemen them- 
selves, who are often hurt through the overturning of their 
top-heavy machines. Powerful electric-pumps capable of throw- 
ing several streams could, being lighter, be drawn through the 
streets more safely and at greater speed than the present cum- 
brous steam apparatus, and more of those precious “first 
moments” could be saved. The suggestion seems to us so 
sensible that we hope not only the New York fire-department 
will act on it, but other departments wherever electric-power 
cables are accessible. But the idea, good as it is, does not go 
far enough. The ubiquity, so to speak, of electric force nowa- 
days suggests the possibility of putting the art of fire extinction 
on a more modern and scientific footing. The rush through 
crowded streets of ponderous fire-apparatus is uncivilized, and 
though it is exciting and picturesque it is not worth while to 
perpetuate the practice simply because of these attributes. It 
will be small compensation to the pedestrian to know that he 
has been maimed by the passing lighter electric-pump apparatus 
going at higher speed, and not by the heavier steam appa- 
ratus travelling at a somewhat slower rate. The citizen who 
succeeds in banishing these Juggernaut cars from our streets in 
all but exceptional cases will deserve well of his fellow-men. 
The powerful portable apparatus will probably always be needed 
to meet the exceptional circumstances and to cope with unusual 
conditions: but for most conditions it seems as if, now that 
electric power is so widely distributed, small stationary electric 
fire-pumps might take the place of the present apparatus to 
great advantage both to life and property. 





T has been our fortune to see from our own office-windows the 
outbreak of fire in three or four neighboring buildings, and 
observe not only how slow, seemingly, the first engine was 

in reaching the spot, but how agitatedly impatient the police- 
map on post was, and how simple a thing it would have been 
for him to put out the fire if he had had fire-apparatus at hand 
under his own control. It seems to us the time has come for 





the establishment of auxiliary fixed fire-apparatus subject 
to the control of the policeman on post and the fireman on 
patrol duty, and that electricity can be called on to provide the 
needful power where hydrant-pressure is inadequate. ‘To equip 
each of the four streets that bound a square with a serviceable 
length of light hose and a single electric-pump for each block 
would, of course, call for an enormous outlay, but at the same 
time the protection afforded would be commensurate, and very 
possibly building owners who now furnish their own buildings 
with fire-hose upon each floor would be willing to provide at 
their own expense the light hose we speak of for service from 
the street, and there is no building where the needed small 
space for the tunnel or tube needed to receive in unbroken 
lengths four or five hundred feet of light hose could not be 
provided without inconveniences, along the whole length, say, 
of a party-wall. A policeman or a fireman on patrol with such 
an apparatus, supplemented by extra hose on a hand-reel kept 
at a conveuvient place in the block, could extinguish many a fire 
before the distant department apparatus could reach the spot, 
and besides preventing destruction by fire, would avoid the 
great damage that is usually caused by the use of the large 
engine streams. 


R. J. R. THOMAS, architect of the new Hall of Records 
in New York, is not having an easy time in getting that 
structure into the condition where it can be occupied as 

intended, and we fear that he may be equally hampered in col- 
lecting payment on account of his professional services, as the 
present financial watch-dog of that city is a person of a very 
stern virtue. (ur readers will recall that just a year ago Mr. 
Thomas was informed by the Mayor and his advisers that his 
scheme for treatment of the interior of the building was alto- 
gether too elaborate and costly for them to approve, and he 
was instructed to go over his plans and drawings again and 
effect a saving of at least a million dollars on his own estimate 
of their cost, two-and-one-half millions. We infer from the 
time that has elapsed that the unfortunate architect has found 
his task a very complicated and tedious one, and we can con- 
ceive the relief with which he knew that the day for opening 
the bids had come at last; but we shrink from imagining his 
feelings when he found that they were not to be opened, after 
all, because certain contractors entered complaint that through 
the obstructiveness of the architect they had not been allowed 
time and opportunity to examine the drawings, while certain 
favored contractors had been allowed to “take the drawings 
home.” This last complaint we fancy was made by an old- 
fashioned contractor who supposed that all figuring had to be 
done upon a single set of drawings — the original ones — as 
used to be the case in the days before the introduction of the 
blue-print and manifolding typewriter. As New York official- 
dom has selected the Hall of Records as the public proof of its 
great virtue, no matter how much the unfortunate architect 
might suffer, it probably welcomed another chance of exhibit- 
ing its Spartan virtue, and it was voted that none of the four 
bids received should be opened, but that the contract should be 
readvertised. The fact that this ruling lays the city open to 
suit by the four bidders who have complied with the original 
invitation is a matter that causes the officials no distress: per- 
haps, even it may be a move to enable these bidders, if they 
happen to be political hangers-on of the dominant party, to get 
fat judgments against the city treasury because of breach of 
contract. 





R. THOMAS has companions in his misery, for the archi- 
tects of the City Prison and the designers of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument have been treated quite as shab- 

bily, on one pretext and another. The latter gentlemen doubt- 
less felt that the recent dismissal of the injunction against 
placing the monument on its selected site on Riverside Drive 
removed the last bar to the orderly progress of their work, and 
were preparing to award the contract to a satisfactory bidder, 
when the award was delayed because of the protest of one of 
the unsuccessful bidders. This party alleged that the success- 
ful bid was informal and must be thrown out — probably to his 
own advaniage — because a sample of the marble to be used 
had not been submiited with the bid. One would think that 
such an objection as this could be disallowed or admitted in five 
minutes by the architects or the Commissioners, who must have 
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been conversant with the fact that a sample of the material 
was or was not required to be submitted by the terms of the 
published advertisement or of the contract. But the authorities 
chose to delay this undertaking once more and ordered the 
matter to be submitted to the Corporation Counsel, a man 
greatly skilled in discovering ways of avoiding the doing of 
things which Tammany prefers should not be done, and Tam- 
many, perhaps remembering the Draft Riot, seems to dislike 
the idea of a military monument. 





T evidently behooves those who have charge of building 
I operations in municipalities which require the issue of 
permits of various kinds not only to get tne number and 
variety required, but to make sure that the official who issues 
them actually has the legal right to do so. A suit was recently 
brought in the New York Supreme Court by a householder on 
the Riverside Drive, at Eighty-second Street, to compel her 
neighbor to remove that portion of the front of his house which 
projected three and a half feet beyond the building line. The 
owner demurred and exhibited a permit allowing the encroach- 
ment, issued by the President of the Park Department. The 
Court, however, held that the department had no authority to 
issue such permit, and consequently awarded damages to the 
plaintiff in the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars. But it 
would not order the owner of the projecting structure to tear 
down his front and rebuild it within the proper line, assigning 
as the reason the fact that the complainant had seen the work 
of construction going on, had made no complaint aud had asked 
for no injunction, a ruling which sounds as if the Court in 
question would hold any one blameless for breaking a law 
unless some one complained at the moment of the infraction. 





T is asserted by those who undertake to keep records of the 
matter that in the first six months of this year, the most 
active months of the year, the gross estimated cost of new 

building operations in the New England States amounts to 
some fifty-three million dollars, a sum respectable enough in 
itself, but not imposing when the number and wealth of the 
population is considered. Accepting this statement as accurate, 
it is possible to deduce from it the maximum average income 
of the individual architect and ascertain how desirable a pro- 
fession it is from the worldly point-of-view that architects are 
following. It is only fair to assume that at least half of the 
sum to be expended is for buildings of such small size or char- 
acter that the aid of an architect is not required, and so this 
part of the total escapes being taxed for the architects’ benefit. 
If architects secure a full five-per-cent commission on the re- 
maining twenty-six millions they have an income of thirteen 
hundred thousand dollars gross to divide between them, or after 
deducting the inevitable fifty per cent for office expenses, the 
net sum of six hundred and fifty thousand dollars. This di- 
vided between the three hundred and fifty architects established 
in New England indicates a possible personal income for each 
of rather less than two thousand dollars, an income which 
would enable many professional men to live in quiet comfort 
and keep up appearances sufficiently to attract new clients. 
But owing to one circumstance or another this average income 
is not attainable. In the first place, the work is not evenly 
distributed, some offices getting a disproportionate share of it 
and others getting none at all; and in the second place the full 
commission is not collectable on all the work that architects do, 
those who have difficulty in getting any work to do being com- 
pelled to accept what they can get if they would keep soul and 
body together; moreover, all work done in New England is 
not in the hands of New England architects. If, then, the 
share which falls to the favored few who have the good fortune 
to do most of the expensive work be subtracted, it will be found 
that the income of the average practitioner more nearly ap- 
proaches one than it does two thousand dollars, the income, 
that is, of the average clergyman, country doctor or book-keeper, 
upon whose shoulders rest a lighter load of responsibility. 
The income nominally to be derived from the work undertaken 
during the less-active last half of the year can be set against 
losses from disputed accounts, abandoned jobs and so on. 





F course movements in the making of international history 
() are not exactly within the scope of a professional journal, 
but as all architects, from the time of the ancients down 
through Leonardo da Vinci to Viollet-le-Duc and later, have 
taken a quiet and often a lively interest in military architecture, 
we cannot forbear to call attention to the instruction presently 





to be derived from a detailed description of the phenomenal 
character of the defensive fortifications about the British Lega- 
tion buildings at Pekin, fortifications devised with such incredi- 
ble skill as to remain sound after being ‘ under continued fire 
from shot and shell” for two or three weeks, as the astute 
Chinese diplomats would have us believe. 





telephone messages, which is already in use in Denmark, 
and seems likely to be of great value. Although the in- 
ventor, M. Poulsen, a Danish engineer, has been several years 
in perfecting the device, it is, like most deeply studied inven- 
tions, very simple. In substance, the registering instrument 
consists of a steel wire, of the kind known as piano wire, or a 
ribbon of the same material, which moves between the poles of 
a small. electro-magnet, excited by the telephone current. 
Every one knows that steel, when magnetized, retains its mag- 
netism indefinitely, and that steel can be magnetized by the 
action of an electro-magnet upon it. Whenever a current 
passes through the telephone wire, and around the electro-mag- 
net, the latter is excited, and permanently magnetizes the spot 
ou the steel wire, or ribbon, which is at that moment next its 
poles. A strong currert strongly magnetizes the adjacent por- 
tion of the wire and a weak current magnetizes it weakly, so 
that, as the wire or ribbon is drawn between the poles of the 
magnet, it is impressed with a variegated succession of spots, 
whick are permanently magnetic, and do not change in their 
relative position or intensity. In order to read the message 
impressed on the recording wire, it is only necessary to draw 
the latter, at a uniform speed, between the poles of another 
small electro-magnet, interposed in the circuit of the receiver 
of another telephone. As the differently magnetized spots 
pass the magnet poles, they induce currents, which repeat in 
the receiver of the instrument the message originally recorded. 
The magnetism of the record wire is not injured by the opera- 
tion of reading, and this may be repeated indefinitely. By 
using a flat steel band instead of a wire, the width of the spots 
can be increased, so that the message can be read from the 
record in several receiving instruments simultaneously. ‘The 
irregularly magnetized wire or band, simple as it is, gives a 
record of extreme delicacy. The impression produced by sev- 
eral persons talking at once is recorded and reproduced so 
clearly that the different voices can be distinguished and the 
contribution of each to the conversation separately understood. 
There is no difficulty about making the motion of the record 
wires automatic, so that a person can put a wire in his tele- 
phone, and go away and leave it, reading, after his return, the 
messages that have been transmitted through it, and the wires 
recording important conversations may be preserved. The 
other wires, which it is unnecessary to preserve, may be re- 
stored to their pristine condition by passing them at a uniform 
speed between the poles of an electro-magnet which is kept 
constantly excited. The steady and strong current obliterates 
the impressions made by the weak and irregular one, and the 
wire is then ready to be used again. 
N editorial writer of the New York 7imes is very much 
A agitated by the decision in an elevator-accident suit [ Egan 
vs. Berkshire Apartment Association (31 N. Y. 8S. R., 
545; 10 N. Y., Supp. 116)] which states that “the owner of 
a building is not bound to so provide for the safety of passen- 
gers that they shall encounter no possible danger aud meet 
with no casualty in the use of the elevator,” and he asserts 
his belief that whenever there is an elevator accident it is 
“prima facie evidence of a negligence which, if attended by 
death or a bodily injury, can only be regarded as a crime,” and 
consequently the owner of the building should be punished for 
its commission. As to the writer of the editorial, whom from 
internal evidence we suspect to be the writer of an article in- 
veighing loudly against the iniquity of assessing salvage claims 
upon the owners of the salved ocean-liner “ Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse,” because the line of reasoning is so completely re- 
versed, we hope he may never be held to a pecuniary responsi- 
bility for any of the accidents for which each man of us is more 
or less responsible at some time during his life. As to elevator 
accidents, we find the decision of the New York Court quite in 
accordance with our own expressed views, for we recall sug- 
gesting, some years ago, that owners of buildings served by 
stairs and elevators should place at the entrance to elevator-cars 
a notice to the effect that “the owner has provided stairs : 
elevators will be used only at the personal peril of the user.” 


A’ the Paris Exposition is shown a device for registering 
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SOME PHASES OF PUBLIC SANITATION. 


E are told that there are no 
W such things as dirt or sin, 

what are commonly called by 
those bad names being good, useful 
material, and strenuous conduct in 
the wrong places. In our present 
social condition there are various 
matters that concern the physical 
well-being of people who live so near 
together that they cannot help influ- 
encing one another, matters which 
are partly controlled by public, or 
concerted action. To call attention 


this article. Without discussing the 
gospel of germs, good or bad, the mys- 
teries of organic chemistry and bi- 
ology, or the contradictions and com- 
plications of vital statistics, it will 
be assumed in these suggestions about 
public sanitation that cleanliness 
means health, and filth means 
disease. 

As everybody knows, or ought to 
know, Springfield, the royal queen 
<== =i" Of the Connecticut Valley, the home of 
Picture Show-case for the Russian the United States Arsenal, of the 

Navy Department. From Stroitel. doughty Springfield Republican, and 
the ubiquitous “ Webster’s Dictionary,” 
is the most beautiful city as to its natural environment, the most 
civilized city as to its social and political condition, the most artistic 
city, barring its architecture, in the world, not excepting Chicago and 
the New Jerusalem. Still, I have ventured to take it as affording 
concrete illustrations of sundry faults, which, so far as I have been 
able to observe, exist in many, if not in all, of the provincial cities 
and towns of New England, not to mention other parts of the country. 
Concrete illustrations of moral and material matters are more im- 
pressive and convincing than abstractions; I could not, in courtesy, 
hold up the shortcomings of any other city, and I am sure it will be 
understood that chastisement in my own family, so to speak, is of the 
loving kind. 

So much by way of preface; here is the beginning of this chap- 
ter. 
We who live in Springfield sometimes indulge in modest eulogiums 
of its cleanliness, beauty and progressive spirit. Our self-felicita- 
tions are usually based upon comparisons with other cities. But it is 
of no consequence whether we are cleaner or dirtier than our 
neighbors [of course we are cleaner] if we are a great deal dirtier 
than we ought to be, and it is unquestionably true that we are inex- 
cusably dirty. We are so dirty that if we really knew what it is to 
be clean, if we had been clean long enough to have become accus- 
tomed to cleanliness, and then, by some magical and malignant in- 
fluence should find ourselves back in our present condition, we 
should shut up our shops, send our women, children, old folks and 
invalids out into the woods, and not allow them to come back until 
we had been washed and dried and disinfected. 

Our principal business street is not the dirtiest street in the city, 
far from it, neither is it the cleanest; it will serve as an illustration. 
Certain portions of it, like other streets in the city, are paved with 
granite blocks. To prepare for these, the bed of the street is ex- 
cavated to the depth of about eighteen inches, and two-thirds of that 
depth is refilled with dry sand, into which the blocks are set edge- 
wise. Their adjacent sides are so rough that the racks between 
them will average half an inch in width. After the blocks are per- 
manently put to bed and pounded down, those cracks are partly 
filled at the top with loose sand lightly swept into them. But they 
are not allowed to remain partially filled. The sweepings from the 
buildings along the street, the comminuted excreta of horses, dogs 
and sparrows, soaked and decomposed waste paper, parings of fruit 
in various stages of decay, cigar stumps and the ruminant results of 
the chewing habit, are all made into a sort of fluent paste by admixt- 
ure with sundry fluids, mentionable and unmentionable, which paste 
is gradually washed by the street sprinklers and by the clean rains 
from heaven into the cracks between the stones, the cracks being 
merely conduits leading to the absorbent layer of sand underneath. 

The originally clean and innocent bed of sand is rapidly adulter- 
ated until it becomes a rich, black, fragrant compost. The only days 
in the year when this blackness and sin are not brought to the sur- 
face in the interest of new sewers, or the rebuilding of old ones, of 
water and gas pipes, telephone, telegraph and electric-light tunnels, 
are the thirty-first days of June and November. 

When there is a drizzling rain, the paving-stones are covered with 
a vicious and viscous slime that might have been taken from an old 
sink-drain or cesspool. A smart summer shower occasionally washes 
the most of the visible loose material into the sewers, but enough 
remains in frequent pools to send forth odorous exhalations, until 
they gradually dry up and are converted into street dust that is car- 
ried into all the buildings along the street that have open doors and 
windows, and into the lungs of all the people that have open mouths 
and noses. 





to some of these is the purpose of” 





Instead of giving the streets such a solid foundation, and their 
surfaces such shape that all the water would run off quickly to the 
sewers at either side, carrying the unclean sediment with it, the 
pavement, whatever its character or original form, soon becomes so 
sunken and hollowed in places that samples of liquid compost are 
always in evidence during the rainy and sprinkling seasons. 

In addition to the local supply of raw materials for the manufac- 
ture of filth on our most important thoroughfares, they are constantly 
receiving accessions from the unpaved courts and alleys that pass 
behind the buildings. Here is the back-door output from groceries, 
restaurants of all grades, markets and saloons; here are the gather- 
ing places, the battle-fields for cats and dogs, and dumping-grounds 
for the sweepings that will not be tolerated at the front door. Out 
of the darkness and the dirt of these unholy regions the wheels of 
the heavy wagons and the feet of the draught-horses come laden 
with matter out of place, which is speedily shaken off upon the hard 
surface of the paved streets ; then we wonder how the streets that 
were cleaned the night before can get dirty so soon. If the private 
owners of the back alleys in some portions of the city were obliged 
to pay one-half the cost of cleaning the principal streets, which 
would in some cases be no more than just, they would soon find it 
for their interest to keep the alleys themselves clean. If this would 
be good economy for the private owners it would be no less so for 
the city. 

As for the sidewalks on which our wives-and daughters and young 
lady friends trail the tails of their tailor-made gowns, they are 
perennially decorated with the expectorations of sufferers from nasal 
and pharyngeal catarrh, bronchitis and incipient tuberculosis. The 
fluid extract of tobacco and the contributions made by the saloon 
patrons who are suddenly attacked by uncontrollable nausea, may be 
less dangerous, but they are no more agreeable. 

Disposing of the so-called waste of large cities is of ancient date. 
Babylon and Nineveh, Jerusalem and the dead and buried cities of 
Egypt had their sewers. ‘The Cloaca Maxima, which is a small 
affair in comparison with some of the sewers of modern times, has 
carried more or less of the sewage of Rome to Father Tiber, and 
Father Tiber has carried it to the sea for twenty-five centuries. 
That the world to-day would have been vastly richer if much that 
has been poured into the sea could have been wisely resolved to 
earth again, is undoubtedly true,— Victo Hugo has told us how many 
millions Paris throws away every year,— but the sanitary side of the 
question of sewage disposal is more important to this generation than 
the economic. 

It is only within a few years that we have made the astonishing 
discovery that it is dangerous to carry the drainage from sinks and 
water-closets to a leaking cesspool within a few feet of the spring or 
well from which our drinking water is drawn, and we ure piously 
pleased to know that the opuleat city below us is no longer compelled 
to drink the sewage of Holyoke, Springfield, Chicopee, Thompson- 
ville and Windsor, variously flavored by the chemical mysteries dis- 
charged from the cleansing, dyeing and disinfecting departments of 
paper, silk, cotton and woollen mills. It is pleasant to observe a 
growing refinement, possibly a fastidiousness, in regard to crinks. 

To speak soberly, even if it is true that the impurities that are 
poured into the Connecticut and scores of other rivers by the thou- 
sand gallons daily are diluted and filtered and distributed along the 
fertile banks of the streams (which the good Lord undoubtedly 
meant to be clean and beautiful), until the mischievous microbes in a 
square inch can be counted, say in a few hours, by the aid of a mi- 
croscope and the multiplication table, even after this cleansing pro- 
cess, there must still be a moral and spiritual degradation in the 
consciousness that when we drink from the river, as we may at any 
time be compelled to do, we are drinking from an open sewer. How 
much worse are the cannibals? ‘They eat one another, the choice 
portions, let us hope; we drink, — well, we can hardly afford to 
pursue the para!!el any farther. Of course, this is a scientific, that 
is to say, a matter-of-fact, age, and science, if anybody, knows what 
is good to eat and drink; but sentiment is not wholly obsolete, and 
refined sentiment, natural instinct, the intuitive perception of the 
eternal fitness of things, all protest against slaking our thirst with 
water that has just been used to wash out sinks, latrines and dye- 
tubs, even it it has been diluted, filtered and boiled. But this is not 
pleasant, and I will pass on to more agreeable themes. 

Speaking in a general way, corruption goes by water and purifica- 
tion comes by fire. It would be a great gain if all that is combus- 
tible of household and other waste could be burned. Every private 
house and every city should have its beneficent Gehenna. Not that 
actual waste, either of force or material, is possible in the universe, 
but the matter out of place and the change from one form to 
another is what disturbs us, and the slower the change the worse. 
Whether there is really anything harmful in the natural decay of 
vegetation, whether it affords a congenial garden for malignant mi- 
crobes, can only be determined .by consulting the latest reports of 
scientific research in that field; but in autumn, when the ground is 
covered with sodden and decaying leaves, and in the spring, when 
the liberated moisture from the throbbing earth is alternately freez- 
ing and thawing, and the exhalations from the lousened sod fill the 
atmosphere with the odor of fresh mould, then there comes that 
sense of lassitude and weariness that can only be accounted for by 
the assumption that it is “something in the air.” ‘That many of the 
ills to which human flesh is heir do most abound at those seasons of 
the year when there is the greatest amount of unemployed wetness 
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in the atmosphere is a generally accepted, if not a well attested, 
fact. 

Now, if one-half the trees that are planted and expected to grow 
in nearly all New England cities and towns are allowed to reach 
maturity, as many of them do, alas too soon, they are sure to main- 
tain a condition of dewiness and dampness from which there is no 
escape. A visitor from a Western State whom I had taken to the 
top of the arsenal tower to admire the view, first admired it properly, 
and then told me that in spite of the verdant beauty of the half- 
hidden city, it seemed to him like looking into the valley of the 
shadow — not of death, exactly — but what may be worse, of chronic 
debility, catarrhs and intermittent fevers. He promptly declined, 
before I had time to offer it, to accept the best place in the city, if 
obliged to occupy it. Perhaps he was that dangerous person, an 
extremist ; but so far as Springfield is concerned there is this to be 
taken into account —the greater part of the city sleeps upon a bed 
of clay, a huge mattress, a spring-mattress at that, more or less 
deeply covered with blankets of sand, which in many places merely 
keep the constant sub-surface water out of sight till it rises in the 
form of dews and fogs. It is not merely that the pre-historic bed of 
the river is still occupied by the sound sleepers that were laid to 
rest millions of years ago and are now lightly covered by partially 
paved streets and gutters, house-cellars and cesspools, but the higher 
land, farther back from the river, is generally of the same formation, 
a solid bed of clay with alayer of porous sand above it. This is by 
no means an ideal site for a city, and calls for especial vigilance in 
counteracting the naturally unfavorable conditions of dampness, con- 
ditions by no means confined to Springfield. 

And yet, because we feel that it is an irreparable loss when one 
of our venerable elms is destroyed, sacrificed to some supposed de- 
mand in the way of public convenience, or to private greed, which 
rarely regards the public welfare at all, we fly to the other extreme, 
and allow ourselves to be overrun by trees as the ancient Egyptians 
must have been overrun by cats when they were considered sacred. 

It can hardly be said of a city, as of a chain, that its weakest 
spot is the measure of its strength, but it is true that an unhealthy 
slum in any quarter is a constant menance to the whole. A truly 
civilized community would no more allow any precinct or street or 
tenement-house to remain with unsanitary surroundings, however 
hidden from common observation it might be, than an intelligent 
householder would allow that abomination of desolation known as 
a “back-yard ” upon his premises, where decaying rubbish, open 
drains, rotting weeds and vegetables, broken bottles, empty fruit 
cans and piles of nameless garbage are left to their own unclean 
devices. 

It may not be possible to compel the poverty-stricken residents of 
these unfortunate regions to love cleanliness for its own sake and 
because they understand how it affects their welfare, but there can 
be no doubt that if all the public and private alleys and streets 
that lead to the slummy districts and unclean tenement-houses were 
kept as clean as those in the best parts of any city the saving leaven 
would gradually work across the threshold. What else but dirt and 
filth have we a right to expect within the unwholesome abodes of 
the poor and ignorant, when there is nothing but ghastly unclean- 
ness under their windows and beside their doors? Dirt, both moral 
and material, is as contagious as disease, in fact it is disease, and 
cleanliness, like health, is also stimulating and under favorable circum- 
stances may happily become epidemic. Even if no higher motive can 
be found, that half-civilized sentiment known as enlightened selfish- 
ness should prompt us to use all possible means to compel the ab- 
ject poor and the wilfully ignorant into sanitary conditions as we 
compel them to be educated for the safety of the community. 

Among other things, this would lead to the paving and cleaning of 
streets for the benefit of the whole city, instead of following the 
lead of real-estate speculators and promoters, who, in spite of their 
visible enterprise in the way of rapid expansion, easily become a 
curse instead of a blessing. It is beyond all question the work of 
wisdom and benevolence to provide public parks for the enjoyment 
of those who have leisure to enjoy them on foot, wheel, or in their 
own two-horse chariots and automobiles ; it is the work of angels to 
maintain clean, healthful and attractive surroundings for those who 
have no time, nor strength, nor clothes, and, alas, no desire to visit 
beautiful parks. 

Of course we take pride in our school-houses. It has been sug- 
gested that we are inclined to excessive outlay for the higher and 
highest grades, to the comparative neglect of the younger innocents 
who are more susceptible to unsanitary surroundings. If that has 
been so in the past, it is probably not so at present, though it is 
not without significance that for the accommodation of eight hundred 
high-school pupils we have recently spent enough to have furnished 
the most complete, commodious, and, as far as we know how, the 
most sanitary accommodations for five thousand of the smaller chil- 
dren. The point which I wish to emphasize is that our sanitary 
efforts, at least in the matter of liberal expenditure, are directed 
mainly towards ventilation, which is by no means the whole of the 
gospel of health. It is not certain that Massachusetts people de- 
serve much credit for this, because our good mother the Common- 
wealth threatens us with an application of the birch if we fail to 
give each pupil in the public schools thirty feet of outside air every 
minute. We hire a man to watch us and see that we are not de- 
linquent, the expense of “installing the plant” is considerable, the 
patents bearing on the subject are numerous and delightfully intri- 


cate, and when it comes to rectifying the mistakes and omissions of 
former architects, builders and committees, the field for experiment 
at the public expense is practically unlimited. 

Of course, this is all well as far as it goes; we cannot, at least we 
are not likely to, have too much oxygen, but the outside air may be 
better and it may be worse than that indoors; it depends upon what 
sort of germs happen to be floating around near the mouth of the 
cold-air box ; but ventilation by dilution does not absolutely ensure 
the healthful condition of public school-rooms. These same school- 
houses that are so generously supplied with outdoor air are swept 
with a dry broom once or twice a week, and a portion of the dust 
that accumulates is thrown into the dust-bin; the floors are mopped 
once a month — sometimes — and the porous, water-tinted walls are 
liable to be dusted twice a year. There is no good reason for sup- 
posing that the pathogenic germs, which would find comfortable 
quarters in the cracks of the floors and other woodwork, and in the 
porous substance of the plastered walls, are more than temporarily 
disturbed by this occasional sweeping and dusting. In fact, they are 
more likely to be waked up and stirred to greater activity. 

It appears that in few, if any, of the principal cities of New Eng- 
land are the school-houses thoroughly washed more than twice a 
year, and only occasionally are disinfectants used with any regu- 
larity. When books are furnished by the State, they are passed 
from one pupil to another, and, in spite of rules to the contrary, 
lead-pencils are often taken from the common box. I think it 
would puzzle a bacteriologist to find a more satisfactory vehicle for 
the conyeyance of undesirable germs than the moistened end of a 
chewed lead-pencil. 

It is time for something besides coarse mortar, coated with white- 
wash or kalsomine, or water-colors of any sort, to be used for fin- 
ishing the inside walls of school-rooms ; something that can be 
washed with hot water and soap, something to which efficient disin- 
fectants may be applied. It is time for such frequent and thorough 
disinfecting of all school-houses that epidemics of measles, mumps, 
diphtheria, scarlet-fever and grip, of which the school-house is often 
the central distributing station, shall not be considered matters of 
course when once the disease has been planted. Doubtless, such 
thoroughness would cost something,— it costs something in hospitals, 
— but the ounce of prevention is worth the pound of cure, and the 
most elaborate and radical cleaning that could be devised would not 
cover the cost of a dozen first-class cases of diphtheria, leaving the 
value of life out of the question. 

By all means, let us have pictures and statues and frescos if we can 
get them and keep them clean. In medieval monasteries, convents 
and churches, art and dirt are perennial twins. In a modern public 
school, as in a hospital, it is better to be clean than to be artistic. 
The elaborate tables of vital statistics give but a partial idea of the 
dangers that lurk in unclean school-buildings and their evil results. 
We may learn that so many died in each month of the year, in each 
ward, of diphtheria, croup and scarlet-fever, so many more were 
sick and did not die. But the long and patient nursing, the wear- 
ing nights and days, the agonies of anxiety, and the serious, often 
permanent debility or derangement that follow those whose lives are 
spared — these things are not recorded. But the proper sanitation 
of school-buildings is a subject for books, not for a single chapter. 

Sanitary precautions are practically non-existent in all our vehi- 
cles for public conveyance, from Pullman cars to one-horse herdics. 
Some of the “ washable” materials must be cleaned occasionally or 
the great public would refuse to ride, the glass windows and the 
linen covers that “ show dirt.” The common coaches of the steam 
cars are so erratically heated and ill ventilated that the open- 
window nuisance is everywhere and has all seasons for its own. 
The only ventilation for the “ box” electric cars is by means of re- 
volving windows at the top. When the inside atmosphere becomes 
intolerably hot and insufferably foul, they are opened and the pas- 
sengers receive the cold air — not slangily, but literally speaking — 
in their necks. 

When the open cars have been brought out in the spring — the 
pneumonia cars— (and once out they are never put back except 
in case of a thunder-storm in the hottest of dog-days) all the pas- 
sengers, whether they like it or not—and there is no doubt that 
many of them do like it, even if it kills them — are exposed from 
head to foot to a gale of wind blowing from five to thirty-five miles 
an hour. This is no open buggy drive, where feet and legs are pro- 
tected by the front of the carriage and a lap robe, but the wind 
sweeps through the cars and through the by-no-means air-tight gar- 
ments of the passengers like a blizzard on an open prairie. There 
is no reason why we should not have cars so constructed that a cer- 
tain part of them must be sufficiently closed all the time to afford 
protection for those who desire it. There would be but few days in 
the year when it would not be grateful to some of the occupants. It 
is an impertinence even for the majority to say that because they 
like to ride in a gale of wind, everybody else must be compelled to, 
whether he likes it or not. 

If plush cushions grew on the seats of public carriages as bark 
grows on trees, they would hardly be more universal. The only 
excuse for them is their economy. Nothing could be better adapted 
to hold matter out of place and keep it out of sight. Leather, real 
or artificial, has the merit of being washable, and bacilli-bearing 
dust can be swept off instead of being swept in. The draperies, 





blankets and foot-stools of the drawing-room and sleeping cars be- 
long in the same category, only more so. 
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It is not always pleasant to think who and what have occupied 
the venerable hacks whose downy beds of ease and fringed uphol- 
stery have been in use for many generations, and in which whole 
families of microbes, with and without wings, have founded empires 
and sent forth colonies. 

Speaking of hacks naturally suggests the paying for them, and he 
is a happy man who can pay the exact fare. Otherwise, in ex- 
change for a large bill he is liable to get a handful of lucre so un- 
mistakably filthy that, before putting it into a clean pocket he 
instinctively looks for a piece of paper to wrap around it, as if it 
were a sample of Peruvian guano or a piece of Limburger cheese. 
Not that the hackmen are the only or chiefest of sinners, in this 
respect; we are all guilty; the original sin is with the banks, who 
cannot, or will not, renew the dirty old paper. 

Sidewalks are supposed to be made for the comfort and safety of 
pedestrians. When they are so covered with water and ice that 
they cannot be used without danger of wet feet and broken limbs, 
there is a question of public sanitation involved. Yet in many of 
our most aristocratic streets, all the water from the adjacent lawns, 
whether it comes down in the form of rain or snow, must flow across 
the walks before it reaches the gutter where it belongs. ‘his is one 
of the inexcusable follies to which we are so much accustomed 
that we forget to protest. It is entirely unnecessary ; it is idiotic. 

I can find no evidence that regions adjacent to burial-grounds are 
unhealthy, but we cannot escape the fact that cemeteries, built, so to 
speak, in sand that rests on a bed of clay, are often an important 
part of the subterranean water-shed from which the water used for 
domestic supply is drawn. Just what lines these underground water- 
courses take, is known only to the wizards of the witchhazel wand, 
but there can be no doubt that the rain that falls on these quiet 
graves steadily finds its filtering way to the hidden sources of the 
wells that supply us with water. 

And, finally, not because the list is exhausted; in fact, it is hardly 
begun, but to bring this chapter to a close, if, for the benefit of the 
public, milk and butter and meat are inspected and condemned if 
found wanting, and apothecaries are held responsible for the poisons 
they dispense, should not the men who take the lives of peaceful 
citizens in their drunken hands be deprived of all liquors, except such 
as simply impoverish and stupefy (that is to say, pure liquors), with- 
out producing the insanity of dangerous intoxication? 

Just how many people are made sick, or die every year on ac- 
count of any or all of these shortcomings, or whether anybody has 
sickened or died in any year, I will not undertake to say, but logic 
is logic and dirt is dirt; if we are not sick, we ought to be. It is 
easy to say, by way of consolation for our sins, that we have lived 
comfortably in the past, that our population increases, numerically, 
at the rate of ten or some other per cent, that we are as healthy as 
Philadelphia — which the most of our smaller cities are not, by the 
way, notwithstanding the Schuylkill—as New York, Chicago or 
Washington; all of which has nothing to do with .the case. We 
have no shadow of right to say that a death-rate of from twenty to 
twenty-five per thousand every year, and that, mostly among chil- 
dren and from diseases that are considered preventable, is not vastly 
beyond what it should be. Moreover, the death-rate in any com- 
munity is by no means a fair measure of the sanitary condition of 
those composing it. ‘Theologians of the cheerful sort assure us that 
in this “ wale of woe” we are foreordained to live at a poor, dying 
rate, but, if I may be permitted to intimate that anything can be 
more true than a theological dogma, this is far more true hygieni- 
cally than it is theologically. 

Why must we ail, even in the best regulated families, have measles 
and mumps and whooping-cough ? Why do nine-tenths of the adult 
population of New England have some form of catarrh? Why 
does biliousness brood over us like a yellow sunset, and malaria 
masquerade at all our evening entertainments? Is it wholly owing 
to the graceful mosquito? If so, why mosquitoes? Why is rheu- 
matism in the blood and neuralgia in everything ? Why do the 
majority of our militant women enlist under the most tyrannical of 
all officers, Gen. DeBility? How many of our wise men escape the 
tediousness of gradually approaching senility, instead of retaining 
full strength of body and mind, not to threescore and ten but to 
fourscore and ten? I[ am inclined to think that the tacit acceptance 
of the Hebraic allotment of years is a damaging suggestion to man- 
kind, already handicapped by chronic precocity, and too much op- 
pressed by a painful consciousness of the brevity of human life. 

It goes without saying that people bring the most of their physical 
ills upon themselves by ignorance, greed and thoughtlessness; but 
making due allowance for this, there still remains a large contingent 
of sickness, discomfort, disease and death which may justly be 
ascribed to conditions for which neither the individual nor his herit- 
age but the public in its corporate capacity is responsible. 

E. C. GARDNER. 


Swiss Steet Works. — Switzerland has, up till now, not been noted 
as a centre for steel production, though her engineers have long held a 
high position in the mechanical world. Recently, however, a company 
has been formed to work the great deposits in the Bernese Oberland, 
where there are many million tons of ore available, averaging 50 per 
cent of iron. It is intended to attempt to smelt the metal electrically, 
the large water-power, cheaply obtainable, giving the plan a reasonable 
prospect of success. — Engineering. 








THE IDEAL CITY. 


) HE object of my paper to-night is 
to try and precipitate, by means 
of discussion and suggestion, some 
conclusions as to what an ideal city 
should be, and also some agreement as 
to what a city should not contain that 
sets up any claims to be beautiful. 
What is it we want? We go up and 
down this city of London, for instance, 
open-eyed and open-mouthed, eager to 
observe and loud in our expressions of 
disapproval; but what do we want ? 
What are our ideals? Abstract disap- 
proval is so easy, and often so unhelp- 
ful—almost any one of us can con- 
demn, but when bidden to specify 
alterations, difficulties — the difficulties, 
in faet—at once begin to appear. 
Are we agreed as to what we want? 
And by we I do not only mean archi- 
tects, | mean amateurs of architecture, 
cultivated people, men of taste, those 
who have given thought to the matter, 
made their observations on other towns 
and digested them, county councillors, 
: 2 = all those who have the care and the 
Picture Show-case for the Russian guardianship of this our city. What 
Navy Department. From Stroitel. jg it you want, and are you agreed 
upon it? What are your ideals? 
We architects want to know. ‘They are your ideals that are being 
carried out. Architecture, so far as it is living art, is the realization 
of the aims and needs of those that produce it, and the vernacular 
architecture of any given period is the index of the general feeling 
and temper of that age. ‘The few sporadic attempts to do scholarly, 
antiquarian, or reactionary work have little influence on contem- 
porary work, except where it happens to find itself in sympathy with 
those views; the great mass of building and construction generally 
is the true exponent of the popular view of architecture. Are you 
content ? and, if so, why do you grumble? We talk of a city being 
beautiful, but we smile at the idea of making London so. Why? 
Even if, in tl.ese humble-minded days, that were too much to propose, 
could we not, if we wished, prevent its growing uglier? As it is, 
London gets more and more hideous every day. We never see an 
old house threatened with demolition but what we have to fear a loss 
in its successor; we never see a concerted design in architecture, 
such as some of our squares, a few streets like Stratford Place and 
others, but we know their harmony is soon to be disturbed, and that 
quality of unity got by gracious co-operation will be burst in upon 
and flung into the gutter. We have buildings we call masterpieces ; 
can we not at least preserve them unharmed? We allow the appear- 
ance of Somerset House to be defaced by mean additions. We talk 
of alterations to Waterloo Bridge; Hawksmoor’s Church is under- 
mined by a railway station; the moment a monument comes in the 
way of what is called the “the convenience of the public,” it is 
doomed and disappears. 

Is it true, is it probable that we cannot have what we want? 
What is it stands in the way? It isn’t money. We can afford to 
have our way. We hear ourselves described as an indomitable peo- 
ple, and we accept the epithet with complacency ; it is not from want 
of saying that we know we are rich. We may not be an artistic 
people, but we are good organizers and governors, and such a stand- 
ard of magnificence as Rome achieved might be ours, did we desire 
it. The trouble is that we are not agreed as to what we want, and 
we are not sure that we ought to want it. Directly we are all 
agreed upon some public matter an architecture springs up in re- 
sponse, and according to the quality of the sentiment so is its inter 
est. The national conscience has for long been deeply stirred by 
the sight of helpless suffering, and the hospitals we have built to 
alleviate that and to increase our knowledge as to its prevention 
form one of the contributions of fine living architecture to the nine- 
teenth century. So, too, are the great asylums. The care and 
thought, the quintessence of medical observation and research, have 
been gathered up and sublimed into formulated necessities, which 
have dominated the buildings erected in compliance, and by their 
insistence have given strength, and history, and interest to these 
structures. 

Other contributions to the architecture of our time are our board 
schools, museums, public libraries and technical institutes, based also 
on a popular desire to improve the conditions of our life. Abate 
something of the virtue of the impulse, and the standard of interest 
in style of architecture falls immediately. The theatres, restaurants 
and gin-palaces all rise in response to the popular call, and the 
nobleness of the demand dictates, in proportion, the nobility of the 
architecture. But in these instances there is, broadly speaking, a gen- 
eral agreement and codification of our desires; it is not so as regards 
the general treatment of our city. What is the view one is to take 
of London? ‘That it is a vast workaday centre, from which all who 
are fortunate enough flee, after the day’s work is done, to a bed in 





1A paper by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, read at the Congress of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on Wednesday evening, June 20. 
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the country? If so, let us at once set about accentuating the posi- 
tion and importance of the railway stations, let us widen and 
straighten the routes between them, let us concentrate within a 
ring, if possible, the industrial nucleus, and separate the residential 
from it with an insulating zone of open space. We shall not make 
the city beautiful, it is true, but possibly we might its suburbs. 

The day has gone by when the city was walled round for shelter 
and defence, and the great gates of old time have been replaced now 
by those huge vomitories — the railway termini. But the gates of the 
walled city were prominent features both from within and without; 
their purpose was unmistakable and resulted in characteristic form. 
Cannot we do as much for our railway-stations? Merely to clear 
away a wide space in front of them and to make the route spacious 
and direct would do much to give them distinction. Although I 
myself repudiate the idea of treating London as a mere workshop, 
still it is at least a definite treatment, a definite conception, and 
definition is what is at present so forcibly lacking in the handling 
of our city. The anxious, fevered scuttle from station to office, and 
from office back again to catch the train, is not a particularly fine 
idea, and is not likely to bring about particularly fine results; but 
poor as they would be, they would be preferable to the present 
welter and the sense of compromise got from adjusting small indi- 
vidual claims. Or shall we take the view of London that it is a 
place to be proud of, and that we mean to be proud of it and keep 
it as a source of pride? There are many things that would justify 
us in this attitude — the river and some of the bridges that span it, 
and the Embankment that confines it; the Abbey, the Cathedral, 
the many churches and public buildings, some few of our squares and 
streets — possibly our parks. 

And what should we do? Well, I am talking of the ideal city, 
and I permit myself some flights of fancy that may be condemned 
as not altogether practical, though I try to keep on the hither side 
of Utopia, and so I answer, “Keep them.” Keep our public build- 
ings, keep our bridges, our squares and our streets (those that we 
are agreed upon as embellishments of our city), keep them as they 
stand, at least for the present. As they are the subjects of our 
pride, let us treat them so; let the access to them be obvious and 
direct. ‘Take the river for example. Let it be embanked on both 
sides, and let us have occasional glimpses of it from the Strand, 
wider and less squalid than the few grudging peeps which we can 
with difficulty now get. We are incessantly increasing the span of 
its bridges to facilitate the water traffic; let us have a traffic that 
may be pleasant to the eye and handy to the passenger. 

A swift service of small steamboats, trim and tidy, would help to 
relieve the congestion of our streets, and in many weathers and to 
many people would be a welcome alternative to the pavement. I 
said ‘‘trim and tidy,’ because on the grounds, seemingly, that we 
are rich and industrious, we can’t afford to be clean and decent, and 
haven’t the time to be bothered with the necessary trouble; so Lon- 
don is disgusting and smelly, owing to our sluvenliness. The pride 
in a neat and perfect turn-out still clings to the stable, the harness- 
room, and the coach-house, and, by an association of ideas, somewhat 
affects the railway train; but the pavement is a fixed, interminable 
spittoon, and the tops of omnibuses a travelling one. In my ideal 
city, my impracticable Utopia, I would have a higher standard of 
cleanliness and scavenging. I would have more pageantry, more 
processions, and | would make many of them go by water. The 
Lord Mayor and his state-barges should be a familiar sight on the 
Thames. And [| should like more music, especially on the water. 
The organ-grinder, the solo instrumentalist, “the German band,” 
and all such small enterprise I would banish utterly from the streets, 
as well as yelling ruffians, street cries, and newspaper pitches ; but 
in compensation [ would increase the quantity of music already pro- 
vided by the County Council, and [ would provide a supply of kiosks 
in the streets where people could buy their papers in peace. We 
are surely all agreed that noise and disorder are ugly features in a 
city as well as in a house; and yet we permit great shouting letters, 
winking and glaring lights, every form of eye-torture that may sear 
itself indelibly on the brain — for the object of many of these adver- 
tisements is that you may never forget them again for the rest of 
your life. In the “ideal city” there would be a control over these 
street distractions, so as to secure some uniformity of effect. Nor 
should the streets preserve their haphazard character, so far as 
their general growth and expansion may give us chance for correc- 
tion. The great streams of traffic should cross each other at right 
angles. The railway stations, the great creators of the swift-going 
traffic, should be recognized and their influence accepted, and the 
shortest direct routes to them taken in hand and developed to meet 
the case. = 

But life is not all a hurrying from one ant-hill to another ; there is 
such a thing as leisure and the enjoyment of it; there is such a 
thing as work which may be done deliberately and in quiet. Let us 
preserve, then, the back-waters and retreats, where we can find them 
in London, and ensure that they shall not be arbitrarily invaded. 
They should be the shelters of our monuments. Each year we erect 
fresh statues in memory of famous men, but we have nowhere to put 
them, and they stand in the howling chaos of our streets, pitiable and 
helpless, horribly misplaced — or else they are thrust out of sight in 
narrow streets or chance corners. What a terrible misprision of 
their qualities, this argues! It is part of the same temper that 
treats a piece of sculpture, an obelisk or a fountain quite without 
reference to the site it has to occupy or its proper function, which 





is to add to and accentuate the general architectonic character of 
the locality it is to adorn. Architecture and decorative and monu- 
mental sculpture are not, as it seems to be thought, matters merely 
of detail, and immaterial how they may be combined, having no 
necessary connection — architecture in our cities should be the ex- 
pression of our ideas, the ideas of a community, our corporate, not 
our individual desires. The aspect of our streets concerns us all, 
and such individuality as there may be in it is pleasant to us, so far 
as it reflects the history of the locality and such human characteris- 
tics as are obviously gracious and kindly. 

Lastly, there is the question of color in our ideal city — color, 
natural and artificial — both of great consequence as regards beauty 
and both requiring broad, concerted treatment. Natural color re- 
solves itself into grass, trees, shrubs and flowers. 

I will leave the parks as outside the province of my paper and 
consider the use of grass and foliage as it concerns our streets and 
open spaces. That much can be done by a mere strip of grass is 
shown by the breadth in front of the National Gallery. But why 
should we pause there? Why not compress to half their area the 
fountain-basins in Trafalgar Square and turf the square — introduc- 
ing, during the summer months, a few formal-shaped trees in tubs or 
boxes, to give contrast and variety to the green? Then the trees 
in our streets. At present they are planted at the sides of our 
streets, in the pavements, and the contours of the trees chosen are 
incompatible with the position assigned. ‘They cannot grow properly 
without interfering with the light and air of the adjacent houses. 
Trees, such as planes, with spreading foliage, should be planted in 
the centre of the streets, where they can flourish unmutilated and 
be of service in dividing the traffic. Where practicable, our streets 
should open to disclose a vista of green, or a peep into the verdure 
of our squares or a glance on to the parterres of our Embankment. 
Of artificial color little has been tried, and that little, done in exper- 
imental, isolated ways, is worse than useless. Color must be treated 
broadly and in mass; in small quantities it is mainly irritating by its 
spottiness and the want of co-operation from the rest of its sur- 
roundings. Color, quite as much as any other quality of architect- 
ure, must be used to express not merely individual whim and fancy, 
but must symbolise some general purpose and inspiration. Conse- 
quently, if we are to have color in our streets, we must treat it 
heraldically. This has been recognized in some measure already, 
where color has been employed by bodies of men — such as the 
State, vestries, parish councils, railway and other companies. Here 
in London each parish colors its lamp-posts the parish colors — the 
dust and water carts carry the proper parochial bearings and legends ; 
throughout Great Britain scarlet is the official tincture of the Post- 
office, black and white the traditional heraldry of the coast-guard 
stations. Our railway-trains and our omnibuses tell, by their color, 
the companies to which they belong and the routes they take. We 
have London already divided up into various divisions — electoral, 
parochial and the like. Let us take advantage of these and display 
those divisions outwardly to the eye. Already the parish lamp-posts 
and other obstacles are distinguished from each other by pattern 
and color; we might go farther and define the boundaries of the 
parish by the color of the area-railings, and some form of super- 
posed tint or quartering in part might define the electoral divisions. 
Moreover, the vestry-hall and parish-library would gather up in 
concentrated form the accepted heraldry of their office and locality, 
making them landmarks in the neighborhood by the splendid rich- 
ness of their color, containing in their accumulation the separate 
badges and symbols elsewhere distributed through the locality, and 
explaining in the sum of their achievements the various voices whose 
utterances form the chorus of civic life. 

Many are the “ ideal cities ” that might be shadowed forth — but 
our first concern is to settle what is to be our attitude towards the 
city as at present. Are we here on sufferance only, or do we mean 
to reside in it, and consequently, make it worth residing in? This 
point settled, the conditions of our residence will help to formulate 
our ideal, and by organized co-operation we can work towards this 
end, and once clear in our minds what we want, we can push confi- 
dently towards the fulfilment. 


THE ROLLS HOUSE AND CHAPEL, LONDON. 


HE destruction of the Rolls 
Chapel a few months ago 
was one of the worst acts of 
vandalism that has been perpe- 
trated for many years. The 
house, which was built in 1724 
upon the site of a more ancient 
one erected as a home for con- 
verted Jews, was of little inter- 
est; but the remains of the 
chapel, which was originally 
founded in 1232, ought to have 
commanded some respect even 
from those who plan “improve- 
ments.” The building had been 
patched and tinkered until little 
Picture Show-case for the Russian Navy Yremained of the original edifice; 
Department. From Stroitel. but when the demolition was un- 
dertaken, several precious relics 

of the past were discovered, built up into newer walls or encased in 
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rubble and stucco. The chancel-arch had been filled-in and a square 
opening made in the centre of the rubble. The proportions of the 
arch were excellent, the mouldings, pure Early English, springing 
from what appear to be corbels upon flat jambs, but possibly the shafts 
have been destroyed. In a document dated 16 Jan., 1232, the king 
(Henry IIT) gave 700 marks to found a home for converts from Ju- 
daism, and for building a church and house; the health of his own 
soul and the souls of his ancestors and heirs being the motive power 
for the foundation. Money went farther in those days than in ours, 
for we find afew months later that the Treasurer of the Kingdom, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, was enjoined to support two chaplains out of the 
700 marks, the said clerics not only being destined for the services of 
the church, but also, probably, to be managers of the house. We 
read that Walter, one of them, admitted converts and distributed to 
them their liveries. Matthew Paris’s Chronicle says that the king 
founded a similar institution at Oxford; and on the margin of Mat- 
thew Paris’s manuscript (at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) 
there is a curious drawing of the Rolls Chapel, London, showing, by 
means of the draughtsman’s curious perspective, both ends of the 
building in the same drawing. 

In 1236 the king bestowed the Church of St. Dunstan, “ near the 
New Temple,” upon the House of Converts, this church and its 
fruits and profits having been given over to Henry by the Abbot 
and Convent of Westminster. 

The Rolls Chapel and House were situated in Fetter Lane, now 
the site of the new Records Office, and the Church of St. Dunstan 
being in Fleet Street, at the corner of Chancery Lane, it may 
be assumed that the land between these two buildings was a part of 
the estate bestowed upon the Rolls House. 

Men, women and children oceupied the house, but they were al- 
lowed to pursue their work elsewhere. Thus two bowmen of the 
king’s had their daily necessaries found them at the Tower, that 
their work there might not be hindered by returning to their house. 
The number of converts in 1256 seems to have been large, as cloth 
for 150 robes was distributed before Christmas, and the next year 
cloth for 171 tunies for Easter and 164 for Pentecost was required. 

It is curious to note that although the Jews were converted, they 
were still living under certain disabilities: all their goods and chat- 
tels were, wholly and by right and custom, the king’s property ; but 
being, in his own sight, good and just, he bestowed a moiety of the 
value of their entire possessions upon them for a period of seven 
years. If, however, the inmates earned money, it was arranged that 
their allowances should be withheld. The house also seems to have 
received the chevage, or poll-tax, levied on Jews — 3d a head in the 
reign of Edward I, there being then 1,179 Jews in all England. 
The number of converts in the house varied from time to time. 

About the year 1529 the house became a court of law, and the 
“Master of the Rolls” was converted into a judge, a title which is 
still held by one of Her Majesty’s judges. Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry VIII’s henchman, held the post; and, earlier, one John 
Young seems to have been an important Master, for a beautiful mon- 
ument by Torrigiano was erected to his memory. In 1538-9 a sur- 
vey of the house was taken, which gives an account of as many as 
twelve “chambers,” besides a parlor, hall (with painted cloth round 
it), kitchen and other offices. There was also a garden; but when 
this survey was taken there was only one inmate, and during the next 
twenty-six years masters, clerks and chaplains received their sala- 
ries for having the charge of an otherwise empty house. ‘Then for a 
few years a few Jewish converts trickled into the house, most ap- 
parently, by their names, foreigners; but, under the Commonwealth, 
although the Jews returned to England, there is no account of the 
Masters of the Rolls receiving any converts into their ancient house. 
Petitions were frequently sent up, as time went on, for participa- 
tion in the benefits of the Rolls House; but they were generally 
shelved, and either there were no converts or the law took the en- 
dowments to itself and gave doles in charity. 

In 1708 the church must have been much rebuilt, for we read of 
“doors and windows of the Gothic order,” a slate roof, and Ionic 
and composite columns in the interior. ‘These “Gothic details” are 
the fragments of the thirteenth-century building which have lately 
been exposed to view, having been covered up by more modern work 
for a century and a half. ‘That the chapel ought to have been pre- 
served there can be no doubt; and it seems strange that antiquaries, 
archeologists and the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings could not have prevailed upon the authorities to preserve so in- 
teresting a relic of the past. There was a considerable outery at 
the time of its destruction, but it ended in futile condemnations of 
the vandalism, and in the place of the old chapel we have seen mod- 
ern buildings arise which are dedicated to utility, and the “ Gothic 
doors and windows ” are now as much memories of the past as the 
Jewish converts and their liveries. 

Most of this account (and much more) upon the subject of the 
foundation for converted Jews is culled from an interesting little 
illustrated brochure by Mr. W. J. Hardy, F.S. A.; but as the “ //is- 
tory of Rolls House and Chapel” is mainly historical rather than 
architectural, and the sort of history beloved of the antiquary, 
I refer readers to the original pamphlet published by F. E. Robin- 
son, 20 Great Russell Street, London, at 1s. Some additional facts 
may be found in the “ Report of the Deputy Keeper of Public Ree- 
ords” (Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte), published by Eyre & Spottis- 
wood, upon this most interesting subject of Jewish converts. 

S. BEALE. 




















F the American draughtsman of to-day —the architect of to- 
morrow —is really a scoffer of “ precedent,” a scorner of things 
that have once been done, and well done, by someone else, pub- 

lishers of architectural works will do well to heed the fact and no 
longer waste their money in manufacturing books they vainly im- 
agine may be useful to the architectural student. But why use that 
last term when shortly there are to be no architectural students, since 
the schools are all wrong, their teaching being founded on precedent, 
and the teachers are unworthy of a following? ‘The “ indigenous ” 
and the “inventive ” have no need of books. 

But if there be here and there one or two students or draughts- 
men in whom a sense of modesty lingers they may like to have their 
attention drawn to a useful little hand-book!; that is, it is useful to 
those who are willing to be somewhat guided by precedent in the 
development of their indigenous inventiveness. Like all hand-books, 
particularly when they are small ones, this of Mr. Glazier’s is war- 
ranted not to have in it the exact representation of the bit of deco- 
rative detail which the draughtsman, at the end of his inventiveness, 
and doubtful whether he is a true indigene, at length shamefacedly 
decides to hunt for “in the books.” Sut in this respect this hand- 
book is no more deficient than any other, as such publications very 
rarely contain the matter that is sought presented in just the man- 
ner in which one desires to use it. But they do contain precedents, 
principles, the essential features and characteristics of a style, data 
which can be used even by the most egotistical of indig?nes without 
loss of self-respect. 

A little book of 135 pages, of which 43 are occupied by full-page 
plates, while the remaining pages of text are liberally sprinkled with 
smaller cuts, does not give space for mcre than a very concise treat- 
ment of the history and characteristics of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance, Japanese and Indian ornament, to 
say nothing of similar discussions of mosaics, stained-glass, furniture, 
ceramics, metal-work, textiles, etc. But the illustrations are so 
abundant and so admirably presented, and the brief discussions are 
so lucid that the work forms an admirable school-book for the pupils 
of art-schools, and has a certain value for the architectural draughts- 
man as well. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 


HUGUENOT LODGE CHAMBERS, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. MR. 
GEORGE KRAMER THOMPSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tuis building is just being started and is to be built of stone. The 

first floor is to be used for a library, and the second and third stories 

for lodge rooms. 

DESIGN FOR A MONUMENT TO THE “ Maine.” MR. J. H. FREED- 

LANDER, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOSPITAL. MR. J. H. FREEDLANDER, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETENTION ARCHITECT, 


Tuis plate was accidentally forgotten at the time of publishing the 
companion drawings in our issue for July 2, last. 


SCRANTON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, MADISON, CONN. MESSRS. BRITE 
& BACON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ENTRANCE TO NO. 112 WASHINGTON PLACE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


METALWORK, — IX: 


[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


STAIRCASES IN THE MAGASINS DUFAYEL, 
RIVES, ARCHITECT. 


PARIS, FRANCE. M. 


Tuts plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


HOUSES AT WALTON-—ON-THAMES AND WEYBRIDGE, ENG. MESSRS. 


NIVEN & WIGGLESWORTH, ARCHITECTS. 
Tuis plate is copied from the Building News. 


1** 4 Manual of Historic Ornament,” treating upon the Evolution, Tradition 
and Development of Architecture and other Applied Arts. Prepared for the 
Use of Students and Craftsmen. By Richard Glazier, A.R.I.B.A., Head Master 
of the Municipal School of Art, Manchester. With 470 Llustrations by the 
Author. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. London; B. ‘Tl. Batsford. 1900. 
Price, $2.50. 
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[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPEL, WEST POINT, N. Y. MESSRS. 
& LAFARGE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HEINS 


(Gelatine Print.]} 


HOUSE OF JULES 8. BACHE, ESQ., NO. 8 EAST 67TH ST., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MR. C. P. H. GILBERT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
te A 

(Gelatine Print. } 
ENTRANCE TO THE CONSTABLE BUILDING, NO. 111 FIFTH AVE., 


NEW 
TECTS, 


YORK, N. Y. 
NEW 


MESSRS. 
YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print. ] 


WM. SCHICKEL & CO., ARCHI- 


L. C. C. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OFFICE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON, 
ENG. 

SHOREDITCH FREE LIBRARY, HOXTON, LONDON, ENG. MR. H. T. 

HARE, ARCHITECT. 


DINING—-ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE: 
ENG. 


SHILLINGFORD HILL, BERKSHIRE, 
MR. GEORGE HORNBLOWER, ARCHITECT. 


CORRIDOR ON THE CHAMBER FLOOR: SHILLINGFORD HILL. 




















Tue Weatuer Bureau on Ligurninc.—In view of the presence 
of the cyclonic period of the year when thunderstorms are of almost 
daily occurrence a report prepared by Professor Henry, of the United 
States Weather Bureau, on the subject will be read with peculiar in- 


terest. It is unpleasant at the outset to note that the number of deaths 
from lightning stroke is increasing. For the year 1899 it was the 
largest on record. During the twelve months 562 persons were killed 
instantly, or received such injuries as speedily resulted in their death. 
In addition 820 received shock more or less severe, from which they 
ultimately recovered. Some of these recovery cases presented peculiar 
features. In several instances the clothing of the persons struck was set 
on fire and their bodies were badly burned, yet they ultimately experi- 
enced complete recovery. In some of the fatal cases there was no 
outward injury visible, while in others discoloration of the skin was 
observable all over the body. Some valuable hints are given in the 
report regarding the precautions that should. be taken to avoid danger 
while a thunderstorm is in progress. Many housewives are partial to 
wire clotheslines, and insist in having them strung across their back 
yards. By so doing they not only subject the laundress to danger, but 
imperil any building to which the wires may be attached. Twelve 
persons were killed last year either in the act of stripping such lines 
or by coming in close proximity to the wires during the storm. Several 
fires were started through wire clotheslines being stretched between 
trees in the yard and the house. It is never wise to take shelter under 
a tree during a thunderstorm. About eleven per cent of all deaths that 
occurred last year were caused in that way. People in the house dur- 
ing a storm should keep away from the chimney and should not sit be- 
tween open doors or by open windows. Riders should dismount from 
their horses and stand as far from them as possible during the storm. 
The greatest number of deaths from lightning in 1899 in any State of 
the Union was 56. These occurred in Pennsylvania. Lllinois was 
second in the list of fatalities, 41 having been stricken here. Penn- 
sylvania also was first in the number of injuries, 124 having happened 
in that State. New York was a close second in that respect, with a 
total of 103. Iliinois had more people killed than injured. It also had 
the greatest increase in the number of fatal cases as compared with the 
previous year, though there was material increase in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Minnesota and Michigan. The States in which 
the greatest decreases occurred were Texas, New York and Alabama. 
No certain theory can be advanced to account for the increase or de- 
crease of such cases. The lightning flieth where it listeth, and no man 
can tell where, when or why it is going to strike. It is questionable if 
the laws that govern its motion will ever be discovered. Investigation 
in this direction is considerably handicapped by the general reluctance 
to fool too much with the lightning buzz-saw. — Chicago Evening Post. 





Foorrrint Recorps or Visits.— On the roof of the tower of Goud- 
hurst Church, in Kent, numerous outlines of men’s and women’s feet 
have been scratched on the lead. They are, for the most part, simply 
outlined by a plain line, but in a few instances by a narrow zigzag, such 
as would be produced by a brad-awl pushed forward, whose right and 
left edges cut alternately. The inside of the outlines is in some ex- 
amples party filled by a series of lines representing the metal toe and 
heel caps or other structural markings of the sole. Some of the out- 
lines have names or initials only as well as the date added, which in 
two cases is 1823, while the latest instance seems to be 1884. The 
custom of recording a visit to a place by means of a foot outline seems 
to be very widespread; similar foot outlines may be seen in Egypt. 
There are several drawn on the sandstone pavement surrounding the 
small Temple of Amenhotep III, at El Kab, near Edfu; two or three 
were uncovered on one of the stones at the northeast gate of the town 
wall by Mr. Quibell in 1897-’98. I have observed other foot outlines 
on the top of a small sandstone hill in the country between the Nile and 
the town of Kosser. The Egyptian examples seem to be comparatively 
recent ; at any rate, there is no evidence that they are of great antiquity 





or belong to the ancient Egyptian period. The example at the north- 
east gate of El Kab affords no evidence as to its date. I forward these 
notes in the hope that other correspondents may be induced to give 
more information of a similar character, such as on the footprints of 
prophets and saints, and the legend that Mahomet’s footprint may be 
seen on a stone in the mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, and that of his 
camel or donkey at Sinai. Notes on the models of footprints of Indian 
divinities in our museums would also be of interest. On the north side 
of the west door of Goudhurst Church are several deep scratches or 
cuts, as if tools had been sharpened upon the stones. Similar marks 
are found on all the ancient buildings in Egypt. They are attributed 
to the women, who consider that rubbing any building or object which 
is “ kafry,” or belonging to the ‘‘ infidels,” is a charm against sterility. 
Is the trace of any such idea to be found in our own folk-lore 4‘ — Notes 
and Queries. 


Tue EncGiisn Coat-suprty.—A Board of Trade report, just issued 
in London, has once more caused an alarm to be sounded in certain 
quarters over the enormous and increasing amount of coal exported 
annually from the United Kingdom. The total exports amounted in 
1899 to no less than 41,180,300 tons, or 6,121,870 more than in the 
previous year. The greatest amount goes to European ports, including 
those on the Mediterranean. Excluding the Channel Islands, Malta, 
and Cyprus, and certain points on the Asiatic and African shores, 
which absorb about a million tons, European countries take about 
thirty-six million tons, the export in 1899 exceeding that in the pre- 
vious year by over five million five hundred and eighty-nine thousand 
tons. ‘There is an increase in every direction but one, viz, Northern and 
Central America, where the falling off is about one hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand tons, the total quantity being less than a quarter of a 
million tons. Europe, in fact, accounts for nearly seven-eighths of the 
total exports, Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine States being the only 
other large customers, taking more than two and a quarter million tons. 
The question is how long the supply will meet the demand. Already 
in Lancashire, in more places than one, coal is worked at a depth of 
2,700 feet, at a temperature over eighty degrees Fahr. The opinions 
of experts as to the quantity remaining vary tremendously. Some 
think there is enough for the next 1,200 years, others that it will be ex- 
hausted in three or four centuries. As the supply begins to shorten, 
prices, of course, will begin to rise, and expensive fuel means a great 
deal. But the experts may be mistaken or a substitute discovered. At 
all events there is no cause for present anxiety. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





Tue WALL or Pekin. — Writing on the city of Pekin, the London 
Engineer says the walls of the Tartar city are of an average height of 
50 feet, but portions of the north wall reach the height of 61 feet. 
Their average width is about forty feet, but they have been built so 
irregularly that in places a width of 57 feet is found, in others a width 
of only 22 feet. ‘The outer face of the wall is perpendicular, while 
its inner face slopes, in some places very considerably. Parapets are 
erected on both inner and outer faces of the wall, that on the latter 
being loopholed and crenellated. At intervals of about fifty or sixty 
yards are large buttresses, every sixth being of much larger size than 
the others; the smaller ones are about fifteen feet to twenty feet 
square. Part of the inner brick lining having fallen away from the 
north wall, an opportunity was afforded of observing its construction. 
Near the gates the walls are occasionally faced with stone, but in other 
parts by immense bricks which bear a strong resemblance to stone. 
The space between the facings is filled up, first by a solid foundation 
of concrete of some ten feet in depth, then by a layer of well-rammed 
earth; another layer of concrete and another of earth succeed, the lat- 
ter being paved with large blocks of granite, which form the terre- 
plein. The earth to fill-in the wall was taken from the ditch which 
surrounds the city. The concrete resisted all the efforts of our sap- 
pers to form a trench on the terreplein during the last war. Each of 
the gates has a buttress on either side connected with a semi-circular 
wall, which thus forms an enceinte. That of the central south gates 
is larger than any of the others, and is the only one with three en- 
trances — the central gate being for the use of the Emperor or his 
family alone. ‘The arches of the gateways are well built. 

AMERICAN ART-STUDENTS AS Paris GuipEs. — Paris is full of Amer- 
ican art-students, who are endeavoring to get an art education. Many 
of them find it a hard struggle to make both ends meet, and they in- 
tend using the opportunities the Exposition offers to add to their mea- 
gre bank-accounts. They are organized into a bureau of companion 
guides, and the enterprise is conducted in a businesslike, systematic 
manner. Miss Nina Estabrook, of Chicago, has the work in hand, and 
it is said that she has the support of the American Consul-General, 
Commissioner-General Peck, Mrs. Potter Palmer and many others. 
These young women, knowing Paris so thoroughly, are of great assist- 
ance to women visiting the Exposition. They are bright, companion- 
able, full of knowledge as to the best places to dine or lunch, and the 
cheapest ways to get from point to point. They know the anecdotes, 
traditions, histories of all the important places in the city. They all 
speak English and French, and are naturally superior in many ways to 
the professional Parisian guides. — Chicago Times- Herald. 





DANGER FROM THE INCANDESCENT-LAMP. — The record in the demon- 
stration of what heat an incandescent-lamp is capable of throwing out 
is broken in a photograph, lately published, of a wooden partition 
through which a large hole had been burned simply by the pressure 
upon it laterally of an incandescent lamp. Some mechanics who were 
at work in the room wanted the light closer, and twisted the flexible 
cord around a nail in a freshly finished wooden partition. The lamp, 
with its bulb resting on the wall, was left burning when the workmen 
left at5 p.m. When they came back to work at 7 o’clock next morn- 
ing the lamp had burned a hole larger than itself through the wains- 
coting, and was hanging clear of contact with the charred wood, which 
had, fortunately, burned itself out. — London Express. 
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, JULY 28, 1900. 





INTERNATIONAL ISSUE, 50 CTS 
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ROHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 


BOSTON, MASS 


M ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draugh/smen admitted 
as special! students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows will begin July 5. 
Proficiency in these subjects will enable draughts- 
men and students from other colleges to enter 
third year work, and give them an opportunity to 
complete the professional subjects in two years. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
H47* VARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


ane oa NEW YORK, N, Y 
(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in ail departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Pror. Epwin H. GAGGIn, 


Dea WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





WW" ITIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~- _ Boston. 





[00mMts FILTERS 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., Patuavetrenta, 


New York Orrice, 


33 Church St., Havemeyer Building, 





S-4 IFE FILTERS. 
Zo to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS: 
“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 


(Staircases and Elevators.) 


By Th. Lambert. 
24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 


B OOKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


AMBRICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinG News Co, 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. 


Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpinG News Co. 





The Architect’s Reputation 


iginal beauty. 








Depends on the durability of the building as much as on its or- 


If you want varnish that will not crack, but will 


remain in good condition and hold its gloss and look as well ten 
years afterward as the day it’s put on, specify 


, J. X. L. Preservative Coatings. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


45 Broadway, New York. 





Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAS8s. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 
CHICACO, 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 

BOOKS: 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
82 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuittpinG News Co. 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


News Co. 


Price $6.70. 


American ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


BOOKS : 
* Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 

96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ArcHITECT AND Buittpinc News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yorx. 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, &nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 











Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


), S, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


W IF 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL ASTD EA cimor consvearp 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect anc Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 
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OASH Locks 
LOC THE WINDOW= 
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SIMPLE DURABLE, 


FE. 
= SOLD evi HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = 
= AL SAMPLE FREE 
THE W. % ET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
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“Ta Constrnction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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The Ideal |“Fox-All-Steel” 


“ARCADIA” THE ORIGINAL 


— Pul aye ane the 
Water-Closet 
Combination 
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To take the wear. 
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THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 





Vapor System of Steam Heating. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
Easily installed by all steam fitters. 
Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


control, 





furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CQ. - = = 





CATALOGUE AND 


SAMPLES FREE. 


163 N. Front St., 


FOX Machine C0., crnakapias, mich, 





YORK, PA. 
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That ARE Self Retaining! 


~ 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Tht KIN 


KADE & LIGGETT Co, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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“The Chloriie Accumulator ” 


In Electric Lighting Installations 


Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours ; 
increases reliability of service. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 


aae YORK, 100 Broadway. 
STON, 60 State Street. 


4 LTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
Ban FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. 


SALES OFFICES: 1 CHICAGO, 1424 Marquette Building. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Screw. 
Unquestionably the ete. 
Finest Closet that Noise- 
has ever been pro- less, 
d. None other 
duce 0 Look | 
can be compared 91” i 
~ 3 ; : 
with this High- | Best. ee nm 
Grade, Original and 2 bo tee 
¢ ¥ g : For Either a Four Hole or Machine HAL \ 
Strictly Sanitary Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. af. 
Closet Combination FO! ea Lig 
SPECIF nee = pangs \ 4 
COMPLETE : ' 
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“Topical Architecture” 


A Series of Classified Designs 


Arranged for 


Draughtsmen, Designers, Architects 


and others 
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Published at Intervals as Convenient 
Each Part Containing 8 Plates 
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PART 1. DOORWAYS. (Renaissance I.) = —_[39 Examples. ] 
DOORWAYS. (Renaissance Il.) = [38 Examples. ] 
CAPITALS. (Renaissance I.) - [99 Examples. ] 
CAPITALS. (Renaissance II.) = [49 Examples. ] 
IRONWORK. (Gates and Railings I.) [26 Examples. ] 
IRONWORK. (Gates and Railings II.) [18 Examples. ] 
CHIMNEYPIECES. (Renaissance I.) [37 Examples, ] 


een anw pen 





“6 TOMBS, I. [43 Examples. ] 
" DECORATION, I. (Arabesques.) [ 60 Examples. ] 
«+ 10. DECORATION, II. (Sgraffito.) [17 Examples. ] 
IN PREPARATION 
DOORWAYS. (Renaissance Ill, IV, V.) IRONWORK. Ill and IV. 
TOWERS. BIRDS and BEASTS. (Lions, I.) 
FURNITURE. (Chairs I.) BIRDS and BEASTS. (Eagles, I.) 
CHIMNEYPIECES. II and III. FOUNTAINS. I and II. 
ORGANCASES. GABLES. 
MONUMENTS. I and II. ORIELS. 
CAPITALS. (Romanesque.) STAIRCASES, Etc., Etc. 
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Prices: Single Part, 40 cents. Three (different) Parts, $1.00. 
Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF HISTORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Van Brunt & Howe, Kansas City, Mo., , 
W. M. Poindexter, Washington, D.C., | 488eciated Architects. 


A Deadener That Deadens 


| A RESILIENT cushion that breaks up and absorbs 
. ° ° | 
the sound-waves. Compare it with the | 











| common thin, dense felts and papers with which 
| we have been wont to make believe deaden sound 


in the past. Send for our special books on 
School-house Acoustics showing a score of build- 
ings deadened with 


~ Cabot’s Deadening “Quilt” 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


te. 
: 





BADE Ne MAL ITI ST a A ENO SO aR pe ae 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 


or ete 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: V.H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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HOUSES AT WALTON-ON-THAMES AND WEYBRIDGE, ENG. 
NiVEN & WIGGLESWORTH, ARCHITECTS 
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[IXON’Ssitica (GRAPHITE DAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 





SKY 2HAVES ane 7 


NEW YORK. 


Wh i 
Tl- 87 AVE. SAS METALLIC) 


“%___ FIRE— PROOF CONSTRUCTION —“*=+— 








~. PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 








By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





Try them, and you will find that 
The Richness of their Colors, 
The Ease with which they Flow, 
The Blue Print and Tinting Qualities 
MAKE THEM 


ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR 


to all other similar inks in the market. The inks are true 
solutions (not miaxtures in si spension), excepting the 
black, and are absolutely waterproof. Important features 
are the style of bottle (as in cut), the improved feeder and 
the specially prepared chamois wiper. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


§ MASE Y 





NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
WORKS, 


1852 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
* 
{neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
1865 ing in New England. 
faptal»  $ 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 
—— facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWittourr. Prest 


Eras C.DAVIS, Treas X. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


DRAWING-OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 





ADDRESS 
EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





«. IT’S EASY ... 


to obtain roofing tin that will last and give satisfaction. 

Osborn’s Guaranteed Old Style Roofing Tin is guaranteed 
to be a strictly hand dipped plate. It passes through no rolls 
while being coated. 

It is evenly and heavily coated over entire sheet with a rich 
mixture of pure block tin and lead. 

It is made of the best American open hearth soft steel sheets. 

We also furnish this same plate with genuine “CHAR= 
COAL IRON BASE” (Not Steel), under brand of Osborn’s 
Charcoal Iron Old Style, and guarantee it for 15 years. 


J.M&LIA.OSBORN cotumsus 





GVARANTEED OLD STYLE 








JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. ¥.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. ¥Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





HITCHINGS & CAs, Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS_..... mn. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


Save Time. 








Save Labor. Imsure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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P, & B. RUBEROID ROOFING. 


The acknowledged STANDARD among Ready Roofings. While 
“Imitation ” is conceded to be “the sincerest flattery,” reputable 
dealers should be on their guard against imitation goods claimed 
to be “as good as” 


RUBEROID. 


No roofing ever placed in market has approached its record of 
years of commendation from all who ever used it. 
Orricr or WALKER & 4 . 
i sin Chief Trans-Miss. & Int. Exposition. ) ‘ 
% a may concern: We are pleased to be able to state that the Ruberoid Roofing furnished 
by the Standard Paint Company for the main buildings of the Trans-Mississippi & International 
Exposition gave excellent satisfaction. ‘ _ Yours truly, WALKER & KIMBALL. 
P.S. For similar purposes I should specify the same material again.—THos. H. KIMBALL. 

To secure users of RUBEROID all over the world against imposition and fraud, every roll 
bears our trade mark, “P. & B.” If this mark is missing from any roll furnished you, reject the 
goods; they are spurious. The wrapper about the roll must bear the trade mark “The Standard 
Rooster.” the letters “P. & B.” and the words, “ RUBEROID ROOFING.” 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 
81-83 John Street, New York. 





OmaBa, Jan. 6, 1900. 


Chicago Office, 189 Sth Avenue. 
Carried in stock in Philadelphia by 
Frank S. DeRonde Co., 48 North 4th St. 





JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
BS than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
waht <> mm experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Lan OK ’ DOORS 
#2 svuromaric STEEL ROLLING 338335. 
$ | CLOSE INSTANTLY AT 150 DEGREES HEAT. 


Constructions for all Classes of Buildings. 


i catatog 1.” THE KINNEAR MFG. CO., “*O"s*s: % 














For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


.Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEBEILINGS,’’ —'’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


. WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. + + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








To the Architect and Builder: qm 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 
you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 





Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 








ASPHALT joors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 
265 BROADWAY - ~ - New YORK. 
Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 











LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway’ - - - New York City. 








Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.»AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FR 











ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 





Architects 
Builders 
Contractors 


* Stan For 
+ SAMPLES ano QUOTATIONS - jJ Engineers 


Tool Makers 





All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCcHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








specify Woods’ 
Steel Corner 
for their clients’ 
good and their own. 
Whatever adds stability 
and attractiveness to a 
building benefits both. 


woOobDs’ 
STEEL CORNER 


For Plaster Wallis 


is a useful, practical. economical, dependable, 

effectual and indispensable adjunct to the pro- 

jecting plastered wall corners. We will send a 

sample and booklet free on request and you will 
ow more about it. 


CARA, McCINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 
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HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER = = PA, 








Hip 





Endorsed by Leading Architects 





or “85% Carb. Magnesia” 





ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. » NEW YORK 
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PESSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK City. 


EVERYBODY <:70:: 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 


—the best place in the city. We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD. 


Is Used in 130 Railroad Stations. 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON. 

















F SPECIFY 


CRANE RADIATOR VALVES. 


WE MAKE, AND CARRY IN STOCK, A VERY LARGE LINE OF RADIATOR VALVES OF ALL 
SIZES AND DESCRIPTIONS, BOTH FOR STEAM AND FOR HOT WATER, AND OF A VERY HIGH 


STANDARD. 
OUR POCKET CATALOCUE 


BESIDES GIVING CLASSIFICATION, CONTAINS DIMENSIONS, ETC., OF VALVES, FITTINGS 
AND PIPE, WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO BE VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 


IT IS SENT ON REQUEST 





NEW YORK SIOUX CITY 
PHILADELPHIA Cc R A N E Cc '@) . KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 
ST. Louis CHICACO 
ST. PAUL SAN FRANCISCO 

a OMAHA ESTABLISHED 1855 PORTLAND, ORE. 











“Topical Architecture” 


A Series of Classified Designs, 


DRAUGHTSMEN, 


Arranged for 


DESIGNERS, 





PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4, RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 


PART 7. 
PART 8. 
PART 9 
PART 10. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. 


RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
TOMBS. 

ARABESQUES. 

SGRAFFITO. 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Three (diferent) Parts, $1,00. Ten (a:ferent) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART GONTAINS 8 PLATES. 


ARCHITECTS, ETC. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 


b AMERICAN ARCHITECT and BUILDING NEW 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS C0., 


211 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Price. — International, per year “ wt 16.00 
- quarterly “ 3 18.00 

Regular Weekly, Per year in advance $6.00 

i half-year “ “ 3.50 

Single cepies Regular 15 

” so International .50 


Mis-sent Numbers. — Claims for mis-sent numbers 
cannot be allowed unless made within two weeks 
of publication. 

Binding.— [In cioth with stamped back and side 
$2 per volume. Similar covers supplied at $1 each. 


N. B. Wedo notexchange bound for unbound volumes how- 
ever perfect they may be. 





Remittances. — Remittances should be made by 
check, draft or postal money-order. 

Changes of Address.— Requests to change the ad- 
dress of a paper should mention both new and old 
addresses and specify the Edition concerned. 

Specimen Copies furnished on the receipt of stamps 

Advertising Rates furnished on application. 

“ Wants,” and “ Proposals,” 15 cents a line each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. 
Advertisements not received later than Wednesday 

Drawings returned uninjured after publication. 





WARNING. 
One paying money for his subscription to any unauthorized Agent does so 
at his sole risk. 


AUTHORIZED ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
New York City: H. M. CARLETON, Temple Court. 


Chicago: 
At Large: 


A. B. TITCOMB, 


177 La Salle Street. 


F. P. SPOKESFIELD, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BURRELL & FOWLER, 110 N. E. Building, Cleveland, O. 








Plastic — 
Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work. 





rank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


ot Gt tt 


Write for 
Catalogue. 




















New Advertisements. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. (Cleveland, 0., 
Varnish. Page xi. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Buckeye Paint and Varnish Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co, 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood, 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
~~ & Company. 
T. W. Jones. 
Okonite Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 








See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo. 

Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 

Nelson, 0. T., & Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Ce. 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

Thiele, E. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


(}*. T. TRIBE desires to announce that he has | 
severed his connection with the firm of Norcross | 
Bros. to resume the professional practice of archi- | 
tecture and branches of civil engineering at his office | 
No. 5 Irving St., Worcester, Mass. 

















WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, competent draughts- | 
man for office-work; man with German educa- | 


tion preferred. Apply to Henry Urban, architect, 
Savannah, Ga. 1284 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


yee ype designs and perspectives lined and 
rendered by expert colorist and designer. Tem- 
porary assistance, perspectives, sketches, etc., at ar- 
chitects’ offices within reasonable distance. Address 





** Artist,”’ 454 Devon St., Arlington, N. J. 1293 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 





653,459. AUTOMATIC HOTEL CALL-BELL. —Geo. 
B. Reaben, Summit, Miss. 

653,494. ScCULPTURE-COPYING MACHINE. — Alex- 
ander Wenzel, Berlin, Ger. 

653,509. CAST-METAL PILE.—Maurice Goldberger, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

653,524. WaATER-CLOsET.— Frank H. Paradice, 
Denver, Col. 

653,540. PARTING-BEAD FOR WINDOW-SASHES. 
— William G. Anderson, Brookline, Mass. 

653,606. AUTOMATIC WEATHER-STRIP FOR Doors. 
— Charles A. Armantrout, Seymour, Ia. 

653,650. HEATING-DRUM. — Chester M. Bates and 
Horace ©. Lutz, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

653,676. HEATING-DRuUM.—James W. Hilliker, 
Traverse City, Mich. 

653,693. DooR-KNOB RosE.— William E. Parker, 
New Britain, Conn. 

653,732. FLUE OR CHIMNEY CAP.— Frederick 
Fickenscher, Lock Haven, Pa. 

653,750. WATER-CLOSET-FLUSHING APPARATUS. 
— Charles N. Marcellus, Toledo, O. 

653,752. COLUMN OR POLE.— Michael H. MeliIn- 
erney, McKeesport, Pa. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by thetr regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Allston, Mass.— Dr. Edward A. Packard will erect 
a block of four-story brick apartment-louses on 
Commonwealth Ave. and Harvard St., at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000. 


Anderson, Ill. — The American Fuel & Supply Co., 
Geo. Lilly, pres., will build a pumping-station, to 
cost about $50,000. 

Atlanta, Ga.— The Atlantic Masonic Temple Co., 
N.F. Parkhurst, Sec., will build a Masonic Temple, 
85/ x 121’, on Auburn Ave. and N. Pryor St.; cost, 
$60,000. 

Bristol, R. I.—The plans of William R. Walker & 
Sons, Providence, have been selected by the School 
Board for the new six-room school-building to be 





A Beautiful Interior 
Enamel Finish 


That is clear in color, and has a smooth, 
velvety surface is obtained by the use of 


HARRISONS’ 
Interior Decorative Enamels. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc., 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals, 


35th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 
117 Fulton Street, PHILADELPHIA. 27 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


ore IN one 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 























The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 


/ their life by penetrating the pores 


of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 

Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St, 

Ba.timore, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Louis, 112 8, Fourth St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N, Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
erected on State St. It will be a two-story and 
basement brick structure, 76’ x 84’, costing $25,000. 

Charlotte, N. C.— Hook & Sawyer have furnished 
plans for a college building for Red Springs Semi- 
nary. The structure will be 60’ x 300’, and cost 
$35,000. 

Chelsea, Mass.— Atwood & McManus have had 
plans prepared for a stable building to be erected 
on 4th St. It will bea frame structure, 36’ x 80’. 

Rand & Skinner, Boston, have completed plans 
for an addition to the Central Congregational 
Church to be used as an industrial school. It will 
be two stories high, 36’ x 55’, and will be constructed 
of brick and stone; cost, $10,000. 

Cincinnati, O.— The Lankenheimer Co. will erect 
a two-story brick and stone machine-shop, 92/ x 
1717, on Lawn Way, between Tremont St. and 
Waverly Ave.; cost, $20,000. 

Columbus, O.— Yost, Packard and H. Spielman 
have prepared plans for a passenger station to be 
erected here by the Hocking Valley Railroad Co.; 
cost, $10,000. 

Des Moines, Ia.— A. E. Clark has had nao pre- 
pared by C. E. Eastman for a flat-building to be 
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ALAC 


The reason why JAPsA=LAC is the best finish for Floors and 
Interior Woodwork is because it gives so smooth, elastic, brilliant 
and durable a finish. 


JAP=A=LAC is better than other similar preparations because 
it contains more pure linseed oil. Yet JAP=A=LAC dries very 
quickly. 

Don’t forget that JAPsA=LAC is just as good for Interior Woods 
work as for Floors. 

Our free book, “‘ The Home Beautifier,” tells how Jap-a-Lac is used 


and gives prices and covering 
and we will send free samples of 


ualities. 
nished woods. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Mention this publication 


HARLES AUSTIN BATES NY 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

built at 1008 W. 8th St. It will be a brick struct- 
ure, three stories in height; cost, $10,000. 

Dickson, Tenn.— The Presbyterian Society, Rev. 
H. P. Griffin, pastor, will erect a brick church, to 
cost about $20,000. 

Fayetteville, Tenn. —- Thompson, Gibel & Asmus, 

ashville, have prepared plans for a three-story 

brick theatre building to be erected by the Nash- 
ville Opera-house Co.; cost, $15,000. 

Greenfield, Mass.— F. A. Pond will erect a three- 
story brick business building on Main St. 

Harrisville, R. I.—The trustees of the library 
have plans for a new memoria) library building to 
cost about $12,000. It will be a three-story brick 
structure. 

Highpoint, N. C.— An auditorium to cost $10,000 
is to be built here after plans being prepared by 
Hayden, Wheeler & Schwend, Charlotte. 


Jeffersonville, O.—C. F. Parker, Washington 
Court-house, has prepared plans for a new town- 
hall to be erected here. It will be built of brick, 
stone and terra-cotta, and will have slate roof and 
furnace heat; cost, $10,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.— The Second Presbyterian So- 
ciety will replace its church which was recently 
destroyed by fire, with a new edifice to cost about 
$75,000. W.H. Seeger et als., Board of Trustees. 

La Crosse, Wis.— Andrew Roth is drawing plans 
for a new church for St. James’s congregation, 
Rev. A. Murphy, pastor. It will be 62’ x 134’, and 
will be constructed of brick and Bedford stone; 
cost, $15,000. 

Lawrenceville, Pa.—St. Stanislaus Parish, Rev. 
P. C. Towarsenewski, pastor, will erect a $40,000 
brick school-building, from plans furnished by Ar- 
chitect Sidney F. Heckert. 

Louisville, Ky. — Architect Chas. Curtin has made 
plans for a college preparatory department to be 
erected on Broadway, near 2d St., by the St. Xavier 
Brotherhood; cost, about $30,000. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—A new school-building to cost 
$20,000 is to be erected in district No. 7. 

A city-hall to cost about $25,000, is to be erected 
here. Aldermen Blesch, Biegel and Pohl are the 
Building Committee. 

Marquette, Mich.—Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, 
Milwaukee, Wis., are preparing plans for a manual 
training school to be erected here. 

Meridian, Miss. — W. Chamberlain & Co. are draw- 
ing plans for a large office-building to be erected by 
A. L, Rosenbaum; cost, $36,750. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Lindeman-Hoverson Co, 
will build soon a new manufacturing plant of iron 
construction; cost, $25,000. 

Minueapolis, Minn.— Geo. E. Wheeler will erect a 
flat-building on 4th Ave. and 16th St., after plans 
furnished by F. D. Orff. It will be three stories, 
pressed brick front and cut-stone, costing $12,000. 

Moandville, W. Va.— The Fastoria Glass Co. will 
erect a one-story frame factory to replace the one 
recently destroyed by fire; cost, $20,000. 

Norway, Me.— The H. L. Webb Co., whose corn- 
factory was burned recently, have decided torebuild 
at once. 

New Haven, Conn.—Norcross Bros., of Worcester, 
Mass., have been awarded the contract at $300,000 
for erecting the new dining-hall at Yale. 

L. W. Robinson has prepared plans for a three- 
story frame dwelling to be built by Albert Tilton 
at Whitney Ave, and Lawrence St.; cost, $18,000. 

Ontanagon, Mich.— Plans for a new poor-house 
to cost $15,000 are being prepared by Architects 
Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Architect E. F. Durang has 
completed plans for extensive interior alterations 
to St. Peter’s Catholic Church, 5th St. and Girard 
Ave. 

Architects Edgar V. Seeler and Frank C. Roberts 
& Co, have completed plans for the office-building 
to be erected on Liberty St., above 4th St., for the 
American Bank Note Co, The structure will have 
&@ granite base with the first story constructed of 
Indiana limestone and the remaining stories con- 
structed of red brick and terra-cotta. It will be 85 
x 120’, and eleven stories in height; cort, $450,000. 

Pueblo, Col.—The Unitarian Soci tev. Mr. 
Haskins, pastor, contemplate build’ . a $10,000 
church. 

Rock Island, Ill. — Sacred Heart Catholic Society 
has adopted plans by Geo, P. Stauduhar, architect, 
of this city, for a church. It will be 60’ x 132/, of 
pressed brick and stone; cost, $30,000. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Sauk Center, Minn.—H. E. Brooks is interested 
in a project to erect a $30,000 hotel here. 


} 


Savannah, Ga.— The Union Station Co., which was 


recently organized with a capital of $300,000 will 
erect a brick and granite station to be used by the 
Seabord, Southern and Plant Railway systems. 

Seavierville, Tenn. —Seavierville Bank, John Me- 
Mahan president, will erect a new bank building, 
to cost about $20,000. 

Sharon, Mass.— Architect A. H. Gould, Boston, 
has completed plans for a two and one-half story 
frame residence for Rev. John C. Kimbail; cost, 
$6,000. 

South Lee, Mass.— Ralph L. Emerson, of Boston, 
has prepared plans for a stone church to be built 
by the Episcopal Society. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Ferguson McKinney Dry Goods 
Co. will erect a seven-story and basement building 
on Lucas Ave. to cost $65,000, after plans by Archi- 
tects H. E. Roach & Sons. 

St. Paul, Minn. — Herman Kretz & Co., architects, 
are preparing plans for an armory building to be 
erected on 6th between Exchange and Fort Sts. It 
will be 90’ x 150’, three stories and basement, pressed 
brick, cut stone; cost, $50,000. 

Tonawanda, N. Y.— The planus of Architects Or- 
chard & Jorolemon, of Niagara Falls, for the pro- 
posed new school to cost $85,000, have been accepted 
by the School Board. 

Torentum, Pa.— Hall & Kimball, Boston, Mass., 
have drawn plans for a three-story brick and terra- 
cotta building to be erected for the Y. M.C. A. 

Waltham, Mass.— At a special meeting of the 
Board of Aldermen held recently, $30,000 was ap- 
propriated for a new school-building to be erected 
on Chestnut St. 

West Seneca, N. ¥Y.— Thomas W. Harris has com- 
pleted plans for a s'x-room school-house and a two- 
room school-house, to cost $12,000. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

New York, N. Y.— Lexington Ave., cor. 77th St., 
fireproof mansard & partition; $30,000; o., German 
Hospital and Dispensary, on premises; a., Schickel 
& Ditmars, 111 Fifth Ave. 

One Hundred and Sixteenth St., One Hundred and 
Twentieth St., Boulevard, Amsterdam Ave., Colum- 
bia University, raise building, University Hall, 
one-st’y; $100,000; o., Columbia University; a., Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White, 160 Fifth Ave.; b., Norcross 
Bros., 160 Fifth Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Broad and Chestnut Sts., in- 
terior alterations & improvements; $7,500; 0., Ida 
Silberman; b., J. Franklin Stuckert & Son. 

Norwood and Chestnut Hill Aves., interior altera- 
tions & two-st’y st. & bk. addition to dwell., 28’ x 
36’; $12,000; o., William Disston; b., Sherman, Orem 
& Co.; a., Keen & Mead. 

Walnut St., No. 1722, interior changes & improve- 
ments & three-st’y bk. addition, 16’ x 274’; $6,000; 
o., Rodman L, Wanamaker; b., Doyle & Doak. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Pierrepont St., cor. Hicks St., 
six-st’y bk. apart., 49’ 8/7 x 133/ 6’, gravel roof, 
steam; $150,000; 0o., Louis Horowitz, 116 Clinton 
Ave.; a., F. 8. Lowe, 186 Remsen St. 

Chicago, Ill.— Douglas Boulevard and Central 
Park Ave., two-st’y & base. flat building, 26’ x 65/, 
comp. roof, furnace; $5,500; a., William G. Krieg. 

Douglas Boulevard and Sawyer St., two-st’y & 
base. bk. & st. flat building, 25’ x 76’, comp. roof, 
hot water; $10,000; o., Mrs. Rose Berwin; a., Wm. 
G. Krieg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Three-st’y bk. aparts., 46’ x 
106’, tile roof, steam; $45,000; o., Jas. H. Cravens; 
a., S. R. Frink. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Vliet St., two-st’y fr. flat build- 
ing, 24’ x 66’, shingle roof, furnace; $8,000; a., Fred 
Graf. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Second Ave., No. 139, six-st’y 
bk. flat & store, 23’ x 119’; $26,500; o., Chas. Wein- 
stein, 302 Broadway; a., Schneider & Herter, 46 
Bible House. 

E. Seventy-first St., Nos. 114-116, seven-st’y bk. 
flat, 50’ x 90’ 5’; $102,000; o. & a., Frank W. Herter, 
503 Amsterdam Ave. 

E. Fortieth St., Nos. 303-305, six-st’y bk. flat, 50’ 
x 102/ & 119? 8/7; $50,000; o., Jas. Everard, 12 E, 133d 
St.; a., Jas. W. Cole, 403 W. 5ist St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Seventeenth and Chestnut Sts., 
five-st’y bk., st. & Indiana trimmed limest. aparts., 
41/ x 91/; $45,000; o., John W. Hallahan; b., John 





R. Wiggins; a., Frank R. Watson. 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc, 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 




















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


CHURCHES. 

Hanover, Pa.— Bk. & st. church, 68’ x 96’, slate 
roof, steam; $40,000; o., Emmanuel! Reformed Con- 
gregation; a., J. A. Dempwolf. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Margaretta St., cor. Lacka- 
wanna St., Frankford, one-st’y & base. church, 35/ 
x 59’; $6,500; o., Laws M. E. Society; b., Charles P. 
Nesbitt. 

Rock Island, Il.— Fifth Ave. and Twenty-eighth 
St., bk. & st. church, 60’ x 132’, slate roof, steam; 
$30,000; 0., Sacred Heart Catholic Society; a., Geo, 
P. Stauduhar. 

CLUBK-HOUSES. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Forty-fourth St., Nos. 30-32, 
eleven-st’y bk. & st. club-house, 50/ x 81/ 10/’, tile 
roof, $250,000; o., Yale Bldg. Co., 37 Wall St.; a., 
Tracy & Swartout, 156 Fifth Ave. 

One Hundred and Fifteenth St., nr. Broadway, 
four & five-st’y bk. club-house, 25’ x 79’ 11/", copper, 
tar & gravel roof; $40,000; o., Lambada Assoc., 27 
Pine St.; a., Little & O’Connor, 20 W. 34th St. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Zighteenth Ave., nr. Ocean Park 
way, three-st’y & base. bk. public school, 60/ 6" x 
172’, gravel or slate roof, steam; $120,000; 0., City 
of New York; a.,C. B. J. Snyder, 59th St. & Park 
Ave., Manhattan. 

Cedar Springs, 8. C.— Three-st’y bk. dormitory for 
deaf, blind & dumb, 45’ x 70’, slate roof, steam; 
$12,000; o., State; a., Frank P. Milburn, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


Havana, I1].— Two-st’y & base. fr. & bk. school, 72’ 
x 78’, slate roof, steam; $18,000; o., Board of Educa- 
tion; a., Jacob A. Harman. 

Marquette, Mich. — Two-st’y bk. & st. school, 60” 
x 130/, comp. roof, steam; 0., Board of Education; 
a., Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Wythe Ave., cor. N. 11th St. 
five-st’y bk. factory, 80’ x 100’, felt & gravel roof, 
steam; $25,000; o., Weidman Cooperage Co., 146 
Rodney St.; a., Th. Engelhardt, 905 Broadway. 

New York, N. ¥.— Z. Ninth St., Nos. 735-739, six- 
st’y bk. factory, 56’ 9/’ x 75/ & 60’ 9’, felt, asphalt & 

ravel roof; $25,000; o., Wm. P. Youngs & Bro., 432 
f. 10th St.; a., Frank Miller, Highland Ave., L. I. 
City. 


HOSPITALS. 
Decatur, Ind. —Two-st’y bk. poor asylum, 108 x 
163’, slate roof, steam; $24,000; o., Adams County; 


a., Cuno Kibele, Bluffton. 

Newport News, Va.—Three-st’y bk. hospital, 8 
x 113’, gravel roof, steam; $25,000; 0., City; a., P. 
Thornton Marye. 

New York, N, ¥.—Cannon St., No. 89, five-story bk. 
nursery, 25 x 80’, bk. roof; $35,000; o., Brightside 
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General Offices: 


American Bridge Company 


Designers and 
Builders of . 


Steel Bridges, Steel Buildings 


..And All Classes of.. 


Metallic Structures 


RPM adiad 


100 Broadway, New York 
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| | BRANCH OFFICES 
| BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, PITTSBURGH, 
| BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, CLEVELAND, MINNEAPOLIS 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
20 inches 


Steel Beams = 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


4 ne 


45 BROADWAY. 





CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 








JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 




















IRON 3 


Fronts for ~~yr" Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 


Balconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 


ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


ae and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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(Hospitals Continued. ) 


Day Nursery and Kindergarten, 141 Suffolk St.; a., 


Buchman & Fox, 11 E. 59th St. 


Lexington Ave., cor. 77th St., five-st’y & base. bk. 
hospital, 45’ x si’. fireproof blocks & tin roof; $120,- 
000; o., German Hospital; a., Schickel & Ditmars, 


111 Fifth Ave. 


Ontonagon, Mich. — Two-tt’y bk. poor-house, 50’ x 
65’, comp. roof, steam; $15,000; o., City; a., Charlton, 


Gilbert & Demar, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Ridge Ave. and Rector Si., 
Roxborough, three-st’y bk., st. & steel fireproof 
hospital building, 49’ x 112’; three-st’y bk. addition 
to laundry, 27’ x 41’; $70,000; o., St. Timothy’s Hos- 


pital; b., John W. Fitzringer; a., G. W. & W. D. 
Hewitt. 


HOTELS. 


Bloomington, Ill. — V. Main St., four-st’y & base. 
hotel, 20’ x 100’, tin roof, steam; $15,000; o., Meyer 


& Wallmer; a., Geo. H. Miller. 


Luverne, Minn.— Three-st’y st. & bk. hotel, metal 
roof, steam; $20,000; o., Luverne Hotel Co.; a., W. 


E. E. Greene. 

New York, N. ¥.—Z. Thirty-ninth St., Nos. 9-11, 
twelve-st’y bk. hotel], 50’ x 88’ 3/’, tile roof; oy, 000; 
o., Walter Stabler, 674 Columbus Ave.; 5a. & i 
Berg, 10 W. 23d St. 


Reading, Pa.— Mt. Penn, three-st’y & base. st. & 
terra-cotta hote) & sanitarium, 60’ x 105’, slate 
roof, hot water; $25,000; o., William A. Whitman, 


mgr.; a., William A. Frink. 





HOUSES. 

Boston, Muss.— Cooper St., Nos. 23-25, three-st’y 
bk. dwell. & store, 27’ x 28, flat roof, stoves; 
$8,000; o., Barnard Bennett; a., W. E. Clark. 

Stonehurst St.,cor. Hamilton St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 
27’ x 58’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; 0., Thos. J. 
Barry; a. & b., William Peard. 

Maple Ave., nr. Murdock St , 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ 
x 43’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., a. & b., James 
Muldoon. 

Buckman St., nr. Fisher Ave., 2 three-st’y fr. 
dwells., 25’ x! 52/, flat roofs, stoves; $10,000; o., a. & 
B.. Michael McPherson. 

Washington St., cor. Dakota St., 2}-st’y fr. par- 
sonage, 2 x 36’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
Highland Church; a. & b., John H. Kellar. 

Harold St,,cor. Harrishof St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 
25/ x 57’, flat roof, reese $6,000; 0. & b., Boyd & 
King; a, L. 8. Gillis. 

Webster St., No. 118, three-st’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 75’, 
flat roof, stoves; $5 000; o., Agnes Finkelstein; b., 
A. Finkelstein; ‘a, J. 8. Eastman. 

Bowdoin St., cor. Greenbriar St., 2 three-st’y bk. 


dwells., 25’ x 65’, flat roofs, steam; $16,000; o. & b., 


J. F. Haddock; a., C. A. Russell. 
Seaborn St., No. 6, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 50’ x 50’, 


pitch roof, furnace; $6,500; o., AnnieS. B. Dunham; 


b., Howard Bros.; a,, W. H. Brainerd. - 


Savin Hill Ave., cor. Woodlawn St., 2)-st’y fr. 
dwell., 28’ x 45’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., L. 
S. Phelps; b., Philip Le Blanc; a., W. E. C. Nazro. 

Trenton St., No. 153, thiee-st’y fr. dwell., 21’ x 46’, 
flat roof, hot water; $5,000; o., Louis Barnbham; b., 


Wilber Goodwin; a., J. S. Eastman. 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Lron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callewhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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(Houses Continued. ) 


Bowdoin St., cor. Greenbriar St., three-st’y bk. 
dwell. & stores, 10’ x 30’ x 65’, flat roof, steam; 
$10,000; o. & b., J. F. Haddock; a., C. A. Russell. 

Walnut St., No. 37, 2)-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 54’, 
pitch roof, furnace; $6,500; 0.,Rosa Dahl; a. & b., 
Gotlieb Merz. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. — Sterling Pl., nr. Underhill Ave., 
4 three-st’y & base. bk. dwells., 18/9’ x 45’; $28,000; 
o., W. H. Reynolds, 49th St. & New Utrecht Ave.; 
a., B. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 

W. Prospect Park, nr, 24 St., three-st’y & attic 
bk. dwell., 30’ x 56’, slate roof, steam; $25,000; o., 
W. H. Childs, 880 Carroll St.; a., W. B. Tubby & 
Bro., 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 

St. * Mark’s Ave., nr. Nostrand Ave., 6 three-st’y & 
base. bk. dwells., 17’ x 48’; $48,000; o., W. R. Pearce, 
Grant Ave., Richmond Hill; a H. Roberts, 881 
Sterling Pl. 

Avenue C, cor, E. 19th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 40’ x 42'4”, shingle roof, steam; $7,000; o., 
Wm. J. Kaiser, Ocean Ave., nr. Avenue D; a., B. 
Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 

Denison, Ta.—2}-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 36 x 50, 
shingle roof, furnace; $10,000; o., Ernest Riepen; 
a., Fred Ablschlager. 

Malden, Mass.— Oak Terrace, 2}-st’y dwell., 29’ x 
35’, pitch roof, steam; $6,500; o. & b., Willard I. 
Peterson; a,, A. B. Fisher. 

Newton, Mass. — Fairview St., two-st’y dwell., 42’x 
47’, pitch roof, furnace; $9,000; o., W. O. Evans; 
b., H. E. Hutchins; a., Gay & Potter. 

New York, N. Y.—2£Z. Sizrty-fifth St., Nos. 6-8, 2 
six-st’y & base. bk. dwells., 25’ & 43/ x 48’ & 53’, 
tile & tin roof; $250,000; o., W. H. Bliss, 111 Fifth 
Ave.; a., Hiss & Weeks, 111 Fifth Ave. 

Macy Pi., nr. Prospect Ave., 8 two-st’y bk. 
dwells., 20’ x 52’; $48,000; o., Theo M. Macy, Macy 
Pl. & Prospect Ave.; a., W. C. Dickerson, 149th St. 
& 3d Ave. 

One Hundred and Eighty-seventh St., nr. Arthur 
Ave., three-st’y bk. dwell., 25’ x 56” 10’; $6,000; o., 
Ignazio Calenterra, 2352 St. John’s Ave.; a., Hy. 

A. Knapp, 957 Cauldwell Ave. 

Eighty- -second St., nr. Madison Ave., 3 four-st’y 
bk. & st. dwells., 26F, 27 & 30’ x 62/ 8, 64 & 65’; 
$210,000; 0o., McCafferty & Buckley, 384 Park Ave.; 
a., R. w. Buckley, 384 Park Ave 

Prospect Ave., W 8, 296’ 2” n ieist St., three-st’y 
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The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 


water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pur= 
pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 


+3 ex sa 
A GAS {RLULT mys 





Domestic Water Supply. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every-day in the year. 


They are ee. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


,  RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


. { DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Succeeding | piDER ENGINE CO. 


23 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON, 


| Teniente Rey, 71, | 692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. O. 
HAVANA, CUBA, 22A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





> ~ apm ee A aT 


8 ke St., CHICAGO. 
wn Nath St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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(Houses Continued.) | ( Tenement-Houses Continued.) 


bk. dwell., 19” x 65’; $6,000; 0., A. J. & R. J. Dodin, | Sixty-third St., nr, 2d Ave.,2 seven-st’y & base. 
965 Cauldwell Ave.; a., M. J. Garvin, 3307 Third| bk. & st. tenements & stores, 25’ x 87/3”; $48,000; 
Ave, o., Morris Jacobson, 402 E. 58th St.; a., G. F. Pel- 


Somerville, Mass.— Highland Ave., nr. Benton ham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Road, two-st’y dwell., 38’ x 48’, pitch roof, furnace; Hughes Ave., nr. Pelham Ave.,three-st’y fr. tene- 
$5,500; o., a. & b., Oscar H. Belding. a we 65/; enon on — a 914 
field, 111.— Seventh and Jackson Sts., two- f. 187th St.; a., C. S. moe ghpt te gE. 177th St. 

-_— base. fr. dwell,, 347 x 50’, shingle roof, fur- Sixty-fourth St., nr. 2d Ave., 3 six-st’y & base. bk. 
nace; $5,000; o., Mrs "Richard Coak: a., Geo. H & st. tenements & stores, 25’ x 87/ 3/7; $84,000; o., 
Helmle are Fi oi ited ass Morris Jacobson, 402 E. 68th St.; a.,G@. F. Pelham, 

‘ 503 Fifth Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. — Two-st’y st. & fr. dwell., 40’ x . 
60’, tile roof, hot water; $20,000; o., D. Tomlinson; THEATRES AND HALIS. 
a., W. T. Towner, ma Shenese Ppa tel bk. & po agra 
theatre, 60 x 125’, metal roof, steam; 2,000; o., 

a — esas bhava @ st. library build The New Century Theatre Co.; a., W. C. Morton. 
mesbury, -—1}- ° ‘ ’ d- eet : 
ing, slate roof, steam; $25,000; o.. Town of Ames- | Richmond, Mo.— Main St., two-st’y bk. opera- 
bury; b., T. G. Coburn & Co., Boston; a., Penn house & convention hall, 60’ x 100’, gravel roof, 
Varney, I ynn : , steam; $12,000; o., Samuel Dougherty; a., Sheppard 

a & Farrar, Kansas City. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. WAREHOUSES. 

Marshfield, Wis. — Two-st’y bk. city-hall, shingle New York, N. Y.— William St., No. 120, eight-st’y 
roof, steam; $20,000; 0., City; a., Van Ryn & De| pbk. warehouse & store, 24/ 5/7 x 155! & 126’ 7’”, con- 
Gelleke, Milwaukee. crete roof; $150,000; o., Albert and Jos. Plaut, 12s 

Plainfield, Ind. — Four-st’y fr. & bk. city-hall & K, William St.; a., Rob’t Maynicke, 725 Broadway. 
of P. building, 40’ x 110’, tin shingle roof; $10,000; 

o., Knights of Pythias; a., T. A. Winterrowd, In- 
dianapolis. 





COMPETITIONS. 


STABLES. 


Andover, Mass.—Fr. stable, 40’ x 116’, & 2 wings, [At Shreveport, La.) 
36’ x 50’, shingle roof; o., W. F. D. Arcy, Boston; Plans will be received until August 15th by the 
a., Penn Varney. Shreveport Athletic Association for a club-house. 

New York, N. ¥.—£. Thirty-ninth St., No. 148, |B. G. PLEASANT, pres. 1285 
three-st’y bk. stable & dwell., 25’ x 88/ 6/" & 92/ 2”; 
$15,000; 0., Jos. Milbank, Greenwich, Conn.; a., C. IGH SCHOOL. " - 

A. Rich, 35 Nassau St. } _ (At Santa Barbara, Cal.) 

One Hundred and Twenty-seventh St.,8 8,230? w| . Plans and specifications will be received until 
2d Ave., five-st’y bk. stable, 25’ x 95’, gravel roof; | August 7 for a high school. ALFRED DAVIS, city 
$14,000; 0., E. A. Brennan, 147 E. 127th St.; a., J. | ck: 1283 
P. Walther, 147 E. 125th St. ince eern ; — 

Thirty-eighth St., nr. 3d Ave., three-st’y bk. & st. IBRARY. 
private stable, 25’ x 95/; $50,000; o., Jos. Milbank, 
11 Pine St.; a., Charles A. Rich, 35 Nassau St. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Silver and Coral Sts., improve- 
ments & two-st’y bk. & yellow pine stable, 22/ 2" x 
30’ 277; $7,000; o., Philadelphia & Reading Railway; 
b., Armstrong & Printzenhoff. 


STORES. 

Bloomington, I1l.— N. Main St., four-st’y & base. 
bk. & terra-cotta farniture-store building, 24/ x 98/, 
gravel roof, steam; $15,000; 0., George Brand; a., 
George H. Miller. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— President St., nr. W. Prospect 
Park, 5 four-st’y bk. tenements, 21/10’ x 77’, steam; 
$75,000; o., Louis Bonert, 487 Fourth St.; a., Thos. [At Ke 

: a : : y West, Fla.) 
ag ey gh gc te Pl.. four-st’y bk. flat Plans and specifications will be received until 
PE ge ew “$20,000; ry Kate co. Roberts, | September 6th, for a brick armory building. GEO. 
4 . ’ > Vn ° , , 7 9e4 
881 Sterling Pl. , W. REYNOLDS, county clerk. 1283 


New York, N. Y.—Sizxty-third St., nr. 2d Ave., 5 OURT-HOUSE. 
five-st’y tenements, 25’ x 87’; $125,000; 0., Morris [At Waco, Tex.} 
Jacobson; a.,G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. Plans will be received by the Commissioner’s Court 
Essex St., Nos. 104-106, six-st’y bk. tenement & | of McLennon County until August 11th, for a 
store, 42/ 27 x 91/3"; $45,000; o., Kidansky & Fine, | court-house. J. N. GALLAGHER, county judge. 
242 Henry St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 1284 
Bowery. nacre ——_—__—— 
One Hundred and Thirty-second St., nr. Amster- OTEL. 
dam Ave., 4 five-st’y bk. & st. tenements, 2)’ x 85/; ' [At Greenville, Minn.) 
$100,000; o., John Boardman, Jr., 189 Broadway; Plans are invited until August 5th for a hotel. 
a., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. JAMES ROBERTSHAW. 1284 


LUB-HOUSE. 





[At Columbus, O.} 

Plans will be received until August 7th for a 

law library at the Ohio State University. BOARD 
TRUSTEES. 1283 

UDITORIUM. 

[At Knoxviile, Tenn.} 

Plans and specifications are invited for a large 
auditorium. W. H. CARSON, Box 375. 1284 


CHOOL-HOUSBE. 
[At Key West, Fla.} 
Plans and specifications are wanted September 6 
for a brick school. GEO. W. REYNOLDS, county 
clerk. 1283 


RMORY. 











THE J. L. MOTT IRON V’ORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 


Vitro- 
Adamant. 














PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
i furnished on appli- 
cation. 


























FOR BUILDINGS OF ANY SIZE 
SEND 


OR CATALOGUE 


THE J'H: MSLAIN CO: 
CANTON ~~~ OHIO 








PROPOSALS. 





SYLUM. 

[At Decatur, I1.} 

Sealed bids are wanted until August 9th for the 

erection of an asylum building for Adams County. 
CUNO KIBELE. 1284 

ODGE-BUILDING. 

[At El Paso, Tex.] 

Bids will be received by El] Paso Lodge No. 130 A. F. 

and A. M. until August ist for the erection of a 
lodge building. G. W. NEWELL, 1283 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 


[At Athens, Wis.} 

Sealed proposals will be received until August 

10th, for the erection of a school-house. JOHN H. 
CHESAK, clerk. 1284 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. Mm. on 
the 13th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for 
furnishing the Post-office Lock Boxes, etc., for U.S. 
Public Buildings during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1901, in accordance with drawing and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect, by applying to this office. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1284 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 2ist day of August, 1900, and then opened, for the 
construction (except heating apparatus and electric 
conduits and wiring) of the U. S. Post-office at St. 
Cloud, Minn.,in accordance with drawings and speci- 
ification, copies of which may be had at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect by applying to this 
office or to the Postmaster at St. Cloud, Minn. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1284 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 17th, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 20th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for the 
construction (except heating. electric wiring and 
conduits) of the U. S. Post-office building at Elgin, 
Illinois, in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office or 
at the office of the Postmaster at Elgin, Ills., at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1284 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., July 11,1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 25th day of July, 1900, and then opened, 
for furnishing and delivering the drafting materials 
required in accordance with the specification and 
schedule, copies of which may be had at this office. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
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OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Blue Ridge, Ga.] 
Sealed bids will be received until August 21st, 
| for the erection of a court-house for Fannin County, 


| THOS. J. WILSON, ordinary. 1284 
rae aie ies = SS a 
IREPROOFING. 
{At Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be receivec 

|until August 4th, for roofing over and putting 
floors in the courtyard of the fireproof building at 
Schuylkill Arsenal, also for rearrangement of Inspect- 
ing and Issuing Department at Schuylkill Arsenal. 
LT. COL. JOHN V. FUREY, Deputy Quartermaster, 
General U. 8. Army. 1283 

| C!TATE-HOUSE. 

| [At Columbnuna, 8. C.) 

Sealed bids will be received until August Ist, for 

ithe completion of the State-house. M. B. Mc- 

| SWEENEY, chmn. State-house commrs. 1283 
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Th : 
Vale “a The New System 


OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
h Engineering; Drawing; 
‘ Surveying; Chemistry; 
i r | A papery 5 rTrerentc 3 
orthand; En 8 
ie Li ig Branches . 
Tt TAUGHT BY MAIL 
; Over 50 Courses 
We have helped thousands to better positions 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 


Its operation and development 
is interestingly described in a 


om A CHILD cancl , 
+ CLIFFE little folder which will be sent 
TRAP, it is so simple in _ 

construction. It is the on request 
handsomest trap on the 


market, too, Write for The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. 

Catalogue. the subject in which you are interested. 

THE OHIO BRASS & IRON MFG. CO. 9, 11 and 13 Murray St., THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
CLEVELAND, OnTO. | : Box 986, Scranton, Pa. a’ 


9861-19 New York City. 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 














211 Tremont Street 
Boston 
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FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 
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Lithography 
\| bHeliotype 
| Color Printing 

















W Pbhotogravure 
on Maps, Plans, etc. 
|| 
. 
i} BEST WORK ONLY 
HE PROMPT DELIVERY 
il REASONABLE PRICES 
; 
y . WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
i 
| 
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Fire-proof Building, 
Professional 


Lr FRONT BRICK. . 
k A HEARTH TILE. _|Ethics. ee LER 
FIREPROOFINC. Seas. 


a 











ath 
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35 
MARK. MANUFACTURED BY ninal ... CODE OF ETHICS... ; : | 
| if 

RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK co. . “* | Prepared in Conformity with the , : 
Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, st | Best Standards of Practice, and Pty 
Vice-Prest. See. and Treas. «tz, | Recommended to its Members by aa. 
“iS | the Boston Society of Architects, 4a 








|} Was «es oe ere @ 6 @ 2 H a 
PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., cities tat tine nin idiaiem 4. ; 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. .. 1895... f 
o o s H 
tractors for every ” 3 Tile for Fireproofi ngs SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
description of ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, partnership, in any form or degree, with any b 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. builder, contractor, or manufacturer. } 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. * 





SecTion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 


ivi i N E RAL WOOL fact of such ownership. 
———‘éanK ir * 


. SECTION 3. No Member should be arty t 
FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. r building contract except as oun? asi 


* 
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8 les and Circulars Free. i ; 
ample No Member shod guarantee an 


e SECTION 4. |! 
U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, |) estimate or contract by personal bond. 
> vw NEW YORK. * 
SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 


DRAWING - OF FICE. SECTION 6. It is il age to advertise in 


any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 


Drawings rendered in line or color with special branch (if such) of practice. 
reasonable despatch, : 


SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 

tions of a building designed by another archi- 
ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT.| {25 °.2 building designed! by another archi 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 























THE COMPOUND DOOR CoO., out due notice to the said designer. 
* 
Veneered Hardwood Doors, ‘alias S < 
“ . ad SecTIon 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
Fine Interior Finish. to supplant an architect after definite steps 
ST. JOSEPH ae Saas. MICH. have been taken — his employment. 
Represented by SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 





M. J. CANAVAN, 282 Washington St., Boston, | 0 <titicise in the public prints the professional 


conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 





* 
SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
IN THE BEST BUILDINGS::: duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
There is a simple, practical reason why our hardwood flooring and interior finish is used on 80 many secure any Wo! k for which such a c MM pe tition 


fine buildings. ains acvialen 
It is because whenever and wherever it is used it is found to give the most perfect satisfaction as remains undecided. 


regards quality, dryness and mill work. 


- ‘ * 
Ve ask you to insist on it in your specifications simply because it will give better results to your - 4 F 
customers. . , " SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
e make a specialty of furnishing from architects’ specifications, interior finish cut to specified lengths tia .} i, lh alles ” SEATS ” 

and mitred ready for the carpenter to nail in place. tects’ “schedule of charges represents mini 
ill Dus page ees * Making the Best From the Kest,” tells WHEW our lumber is drier and more perfectly mum rates for full, faithful and competent 

milled than others. Write for it. . . ¢ } 
rene Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. service. It is the duty of every architect to 


charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 


NEW ENGLAND ROOFING DUCK. proper personal attention. 


= * 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. +. wander ye co., SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 


) amount of commission, or offer to work for 
siheiaiatihia masini, Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. $f : ‘ 
es ‘ é oun 1orae Oo secure i¢ oO . 
less than another, in order t ire the work 











BLUE PRINTING. SASH CORD. . CG . 
SILVER LAKE CoO.. ECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
CHAS. Rapid Punting Papers 78 Chauncy St., Boston competition with or to consult with an archi- 

14 Broad St., Boston. tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. SEAM-FACE GRANITE. the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE at 
_CO., SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
| WILLIAM L. RUTAN, Park Row war ty Ah od “ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
seeS Tremont Bidg., Bectes. ° dhpinhmenichem bearer has the professional knowledge and 
DECORATORS. TOWER CLOCKS natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
eaerege: — : illustration and supervision of all building 

W. J. DOLAN, GEORGE M. STEVENS, operations which he may undertake. 
181 Tremont St., Boston. 15 Chardon St., Boston. * ; 

PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. WATERPROOF CELLARS. Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ae Sm) : ————— practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
BUILDING NEWS co. FRANK Som tase Gian” tem vou sional education and render all possible help 
11 Tremon ™ ™ r Pane” 

Boston, Mass. 8s Water St., Reston to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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am pends a 

fas ase Steel Ceilings 
; “a Méimg 4=DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
ess EMBOSSED PLATES 


Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize. 
Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 


+ 
. 
% 
% 
% 
. 
% . 
e make a complete line of Panelled be # 
w = /Architectural Terra C 
* 
% 
% 
. 
+ 
- 


Exterior use. 


PPV WWW WWW WW A a a a a” 


Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


32 Broadway, New York, 





WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; 


Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. 


THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CITY OFFICES ; 


oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 


Catalogue and Samples. 








. 
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Ornamental Steel Ceiling ¢ 


and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desir- 
able on account of its durability, lasting qualities, 
beauty and architectural effect. Used in Stores, 
Churches, Schools, Theatres, Residences and all 
buildings. Ours are the best because they are 


¥ 
perfect in construction, joints tight-fitting, align- : 


| ie The Canton Steel Roofing Co. § 
ord MANUFACTURERS 


506 E. TUS. ST. CANTON, 0. 
New York Office: - No. 157 West 23d oe 


ment straight and regular, and easy to put up. 
Detailed drawings showing application sent with 
every order. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


OFFICE, 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA- 


COTTA COMPANY, 


——— OF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 


WALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 














We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 


Bradshaw . 
Automatic “etic, Windows } 
Opens into Window Simpie 


q room like a door. Opener. 


Public Buildings, Office Bldgs. 
FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A, HAYDEN, 


Flats, Residences, etc., etc. 


j }Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. } 
} Does Not Alter Your Window. 


— ——— i Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Safe 


( 
( 
Cheap §. L. SCHICKER, , 


( 
Keep your | 
) 
ean. 


Builders’ Exchange, 

Cleveland, 0. § 
} 
{ 
Scranton, Pa. 
N. 











This Trade-Mark 


on for the best Roofing Tin 


m 


“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” 


This brand has been so made for 
sixty-nine years, in the same old 
fashioned way. Its materials are 
the Best. It has always been the 
best, and it is the best to-day. 


& G. TAYLOR CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








ee, ORNAMENTA- 


Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
ART METAL WORK. 


Barnum, E. T., Detroit, Mich..,...... 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Uo., St. Louis 
BED sccstscncsesnsessecnssccant (mon) 


ASBESTOS COVERING. 
H W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York.... 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
New York Mastic Works, New York. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BANK and VAULT FITTINGS. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
eS are 
BLUE PRINTS 
Moses, Chas. E., Boston...........0..0. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 
000 es ce veccesosccovesscccceéoos (eow) 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 
BUILDING FELT owe end Water 
root,. 
H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.. New York..... 
CAPITALS. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 
corrals (Carved). 





0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 


[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<=CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< 


CASH-CARRIER. 
Bostedo Package & Cash-Carrier Co., 
BO WON vs ccbcnidessscocesesss tase 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
EE. Thiele, Mow WetU. | 0... 0.cccccccese 
CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
Manon ctsdscesonesanccccecce 
COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Co., pet -seteaes 
MaGsem, BW. Yo sccccdceccoccccces 
CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Gousteustion Co., 
PE I 6.0680 000 sesdcesqusctes 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
COURT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
SS rrr 
CREOSOTE STAINS. 
Te 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
yy etn re QUILT. 
uel Cabot, Boston, Mass.. cece 





[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of hainenetiia 


a DECORATORS. 


L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 
DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS. 

Hartman Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, 

GDcas cvocccccgscessecesseeccccacce 

DOORS (Interior Ffnish). 

Compound Door Co., The..........++. 
DRAINAGE FITTINGS. 

Crane Co , Chicago, Lll.........es0s00 


DRAWING-TABLES. 
Alexander Mfg. Co., Grand magtes, | 


Mic 
Laughlin-Hough Co., New York...... 


DRAUGHTSMAN, 
E. Eldon Deane, New York, .......... 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 

Keuffel & Esser, New York........... 
DUMB WAITERS. 

Kinkade & Liggett Co., Columbus, O 


ELEVATORS, ETC 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Co., The, 
BPR OOR,, GOs 5 2 0c cove cveccesseccses 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., ‘Boston........ 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FILING DEVICES. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
eI ccuccccescocctnessemmeed ° 


FILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa, 
Seaife & Sons, Wm. B,. Pittsb’g., Pa. 


FIREPROOP BUILDING. 


Pioneer wieepeeet Construction Oo., 

ae Dida dtcvwsa5ssengnsesenme’ 

Hollow and Porous Brick 

Co., Sher add cxncaseedsdenibies 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 


Hayes, Geo., New York..........ss00+ 


| PLOOR POLISH. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 


FOLDING BLINDS. 
a Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, 
i 





GALVANIZED IRON. 


American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 


GATES. 
Wm. R. Pitt, New York...,.... (mon) 


GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 


Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. The 
Ghadengd, Til. ..0.cscccvovccesccecccece 


GRATES, ETC. 
Wm. H. Jackson & Oo., New York.... 








